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f^Ae  foremost  allies 

of  America’s  schools 

^  in  the  nation-wide  program  of  ^ 

education  for  democracy 

r 

THESE  are  the  books  that  enlightened  school  authorities  and  an  awakened  public 
are  recognizing  as  the  most  powerful  force  at  their  service  in  meeting  the  challenge 
of  the  times,  "  Teach  democracy  in  the  public  schools." 

ALONG  with  the  three  R’s,  democracy  is  in  the  curriculum.  It  is  a  part  of  American 
education,  established  by  the  wisdom  of  our  educational  leaders,  and  simported  by  this 
complete,  unified  program  of  education  in  the  American  way  of  life,  from  the  primer 
level  through  the  high  school. 

- FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  JUNIOR  GRADES - 

DEMOCRACY  SERIES 

CUTRIGHT  tod  CHARTERS.  Edi/cn 

ACCORDED  A  RECEPTION  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  American  education. 

SWEEPINGLY  ADOPTED  in  whole  or  in  part  throughout  the  nation,  to  implement  inttruaion 
in  the  facts  and  principles  of  education,  by 

15  STATES  ★  2  TERRITORIES 

THOUSANDS  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

- FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS - 

THE  MEANING  OF  DEMOCRACY 

RUSSELL  and  BRIGGS 

NEWLY  PUBLISHED  to  provide  youth  with  an  interpretation  of  the  American  way  in  youth-level 
terms. 

INSTANTLY  HAILED  by  educational  and  public  leaders  for  its  effeaiveness  in  translating  principles 
and  ideals  into  everyday  reality. 


BASIC 

CIVICS 

IN 

JUNICR 

GRADES 


The  Recent  BROOME-ADAMS : 

OUR  DEMOCRACY  7-8) 

The  new  EDMONSON-DONDINEAU : 

CIVICS  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE  (firade  9) 


Two  books  that  stand  squarely  and  competently  forth  in  teaching  civics  as  education 
in  democracy. 


For  further  information  about  all  of  these,  please  write  us 

|u|  A  ^|U|||  I  A  IJ  ^  new  YORK  .  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO 
■▼1  ^  Va  m  I  fcr  Ip  ^  ^  ATLANTA  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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SYSTEMATIC  SEQUENCES 

By  Emmett  Albert  Betts  LANGUAGE 

This  paper  deals  with  the  dual  process”  that  “relates  the  reader  to 
problem  of  systematic  sequences  his  environment,  and  conditions  that 
in  language  and  the  practical  relationship”  (27,  p.  30).  Psycho- 
reoognition  of  them  in  classroom  pro-  physiological  factors,  such  as  seeing 
cedures.  Stated  in  another  way,  two  and  hearing,  also  are  embraced  by  an 
correlates  are  considered:  orderly  in-  adequate  concept  of  reading  as  a  pro- 
tegration  of  experiences  with  language  cess.  Only  when  reading  is  conceived 
and  differentiated  guidance.  Research-  to  be  a  sheer  word-pronounchig  pro- 
es  of  this  nature  are  receiving  the  ma-  cess  can  many  of  the  other  facets  of 
jor  attention  of  the  Reading  Clinic  language  development  be  excluded 
staff  and  their  graduate  students.  from  consideration  in  dealing  with 
Unified  Language  Arts  Program  this  problem  of  communication.  Basic 
Instruction  in  the  use  of  language  consideration  should  be  given  to  mean- 
has  progressed  far  beyond  that  offered  irg  and  secondarily  to  the  s^Tnbols. 
under  the  headings  of  reading,  spell-  At  one  time  the  curriculum  was  con¬ 
ing,  written  composition,  and  speech  ceived  to  be  largely  so  much  subject 
of  only  a  generation  ago.  Emphasis  matter  to  be  learned.  Various  tech- 
has  been  shifted  from  the  compart-  niques  for  the  appraisal  of  achieve- 
mentalized  language  arts  to  general  inent  have  yielded  information  to  show 
language  education,  thereby  offering  a  clearly  the  inadequacy  of  this  concept 
broader  concept  of  reading  in  commu-  of  the  curriculum.  In  the  first  place, 
nication.  In  view  of  this,  reading  is  many  important  facets  of  learning 
no  longer  conceived  to  be  an  isolated  such  as  interests,  attitudes,  critical 
fragment  of  the  language  arts  but  as  thinking  and  the  like  were  neglected, 
a  facet  of  language.  therefore  devitalizing  education.  As 

Reading  is  a  language  process  rath-  a  result,  subject  matter  rather  than 
er  than  a  subject.  In  a  psychological  behaviour,  in  the  larger  sense,  has  been 
sense,  reading  is  a  thinking  process,  stressed.  Second,  the  subject  matter 
In  another  sense,  reading  is  a  “social  to  be  learned  and  the  total  of  the 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Boston  meetinc  of  the  American  Educational  Research  Asaocia* 
tion,  July  2,  1941. 
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school  experiences  of  the  learner  are 
found  to  be  in  many  cases  two  quite 
different  things.  Third,  an  unjusti¬ 
fied  emphasis  was  placed  on  remedial 
instruction  to  bridge  the  gap  for  all 
individuals  between  subject  matter  to 
be  learned  and  the  experiences  of  the 
learners.  Fourth,  the  broader  objec¬ 
tives  of  education  have  been  precluded 
from  consideration,  giving  some  erro¬ 
neous  appearances  of  justification  to 
departmentalized  and  compartmental¬ 
ized  school  programs. 

Evidence  of  the  compartmentaliza- 
tion  of  the  language  arts  and  the 
developmental  deficiencies  resulting 
therefrom  is  not  diflicult  to  secure. 
Surveys  reveal  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  basal  textbooks  in  spelling,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  reading,  with  speech  receiv¬ 
ing  too  little  attention.  For  example, 
in  a  typical  third  grade  all  pupils  are 
expected  to  profit  from  the  use  of 
third  grade  spelling,  reading,  and  lan¬ 
guage  textbooks,  r^ardless  of  their 
language  development.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  numerous  reports  have  been 
issued  on  retardation  in  reading,  re¬ 
medial  reading,  corrective  reading, 
reading  disabilities,  spelling  disabili¬ 
ties,  language  handicaps  and  the  like. 
In  some  instances,  we  have  been  guilty 
of  exhibiting  unusual  genius  in  con¬ 
cocting  devices  to  remedy  the  situa¬ 
tion  rather  than  in  studying  the  funda¬ 
mental  bases  of  the  problem.  More 
recent  research  and  thinking  have  re¬ 
vealed  the  inadequacies  of  compart¬ 
mentalized  language  arts  instruction 
and  the  futility  of  placing  the  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  correction  of  language  han¬ 
dicaps. 

When  reading  is  viewed  as  a  facet 
of  language  rather  than  as  an  isolated 


set  of  skills,  abilities,  information, 
and  attitudes  to  be  developed,  unified 
language  instruction  becomes  impera¬ 
tive.  An  examination  of  basal  text¬ 
books  discloses  increasing  author  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  relationships  among 
the  language  arts.  In  basal  readers, 
spellers,  and  language  books,  more  at¬ 
tention  is  being  given  to  the  semantic 
implications.  Basal  spelling  books 
present  an  appearance  of  a  modified 
language  textbook;  reading  materials 
are  being  written  to  carry  a  heavier 
burden  of  those  activities  formerly 
labeled  English,  or  language;  and  the 
content  of  language  books  consider¬ 
ably  overlaps  that  of  readers  and 
spellers.  In  terms  of  publications  for 
classroom  use,  the  trend  is  toward  uni¬ 
fied  language  instruction. 

This  over-lap  in  the  content  of  text¬ 
book  materials  for  the  development  of 
specific  language  abilities  can  be  jus¬ 
tified  under  certain  circumstances: 
First,  to  the  d^ee  that  systematic 
sequences  for  the  development  of  gen¬ 
eral  language  ability  are  validated. 
Second,  by  providing  for  individual 
interests  and  needs  through  differen¬ 
tiated  instruction.  In  short,  reason¬ 
able  caution  should  be  exercised  to  in¬ 
sure  complementary  learnings  for  the 
reinforcement  of  language  abilities 
and  to  avoid  undesirable  and  inade¬ 
quately  timed  ovei^laps  that  may  in¬ 
terfere  with  normal  development. 

Systematic  Instruction 

The  development  of  language  abil¬ 
ity  requires  consideration  of  interre¬ 
lated  and  systematic  sequences.  From 
available  evidence,  attention  to  system¬ 
atic  instruction  rather  than  to  certain 
types  of  opportunistic,  or  incidental. 
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instruction  appears  to  be  justified. 
Since  patterns  as  well  as  the  rate  of 
language  growth  vary  widely,  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  systematic  sequences 
will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  individ¬ 
ual  needs  rather  than  in  terms  of  ill- 
defined  grade,  or  class,  needs.  It  is 
assumed,  furthermore,  that  growth 
takes  place  on  a  systematic  basis. 

By  means  of  his  graded  series  of 
readers,  McGuffey  unwittingly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  regimentation  of  pu¬ 
pils.  His  work  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  grade  placement  of  subject  matter 
at  a  time  when  there  was  a  great  need 
for  the  study  of  systematic  sequences. 
This  idea  of  grade  placement  was  er¬ 
roneously  interpreted  by  those  who 
assumed  homogeneity  and  common 
needs  among  the  pupils  of  a  given 
grade  classification.  Sequences  were 
established,  but  they  were  not  system¬ 
atic  for  a  given  individual.  Hence, 
this  over-emphasis  on  grades  and  grade 
placement  seems  to  have  contributed 
to  some  of  our  recent  concern  over  de¬ 
velopmental  deficiencies  in  language. 

Reading  Clinic  Researches 
The  major  emphasis  in  the  research 
program  being  developed  by  The 
Reading  Clinic  staff  of  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  is  on  the  study  of 
language  development.  In  general,  a 
unified  language  approach  is  being 
made.  Briefly,  the  problems  under 
investigation  embrace  vocabulary  de¬ 
velopment,  changes  in  language  forms, 
and  appraisal  of  language  develop¬ 
ment.  Most  of  the  studies  reported 
herein  are  of  the  “status  quo”  at  the 
elementary  school  level. 

Vocabulary  Development 
a.  Spelling  Vocabulary.  One  of  the 


preliminary  studies  was  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  author  (pinions  r^arding  the 
grade  placement  of  the  vocabulary  in 
seventeen  series  of  spelling  books  (6). 
Several  interesting  facts  were  discov¬ 
ered.  Eight  of  the  seventeen  spelling 
series  contained  a  recommended  spell¬ 
ing  vocabulary  for  first  grade.  A  to¬ 
tal  of  623  words,  or  an  average  of  89 
words,  was  tabulated.  A  combined 
list  of  209  words  in  first  grade  was 
obtained. 

For  grades  two  to  eight,  inclusive, 
a  total  of  63,970,  or  an  average  of 
3,763,  words  was  tabulated.  A  com¬ 
bined  list  of  8,645  words  was  secured. 
There  was  unanimous  agreement  in 
the  grade  placement  of  only  one  word. 

Findings  and  observations  from 
this  study  may  be  summarised  briefly : 

1.  Systematic  sequences  for  the 
development  of  spelling  ability  were 
not  defined. 

2.  Although  the  trend  is  towards 
a  semantic  emphasis,  the  sheer  spell¬ 
ing  of  word  forms  received  almost  the 
sole  consideration. 

3.  Among  most  of  the  spellers 
studied  there  was  some  general  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  core  spelling  vocabulary. 

4.  The  lack  of  agreement  on  the 
grade  placement  of  vocabulary  indi¬ 
cates  a  need  for  more  research  on  sys¬ 
tematic  sequences  in  this  area  of  lan¬ 
guage  instruction. 

5.  Studies  of  adult  writing  voca¬ 
bularies  still  receive  major  emphasis. 

6.  There  appears  to  be  a  real  need 
for  more  information  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  oral  language  vocabularies  as 
well  as  of  writing  vocabularies. 

h.  Reading  Vocabulary.  A  second 
approach  to  the  study  of  vocabulary 
development  was  made  by  investigat- 
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ing  reading  vocabularies  (5).  This 
completed  study  is  being  published  in 
1941.  All  forms  of  words  presented 
in  fourteen  series  of  readers  for  grades 
one  to  three  were  tabulated  and  re- 
ehecked.  A  total  of  approximately 
2,000,000  running  words  were  tabu¬ 
lated.  This  lexical  count  is  being  used 
as  a  basis  for  certain  types  of  seman¬ 
tic  studies. 

The  findings  and  observations  from 
this  study  may  be  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  The  number  of  running  words, 
or  tokens,  for  basal  readers  at  a  given 
I  jvel  varied  widely.  For  example,  one 
primer  had  approximately  three  times 
as  many  running  words  as  another 
primer;  one  first  reader,  approximate¬ 
ly  four  times  as  many  running  words 
as  another  first  reader.  The  amount 
of  reading  content  appeared  to  have 
very  little  relationship  to  the  list  price. 

2.  There  was  very  little  vocabu¬ 
lary  over-lap  among  basal  readers  of 
a  given  level.  For  example,  only  three 
words  were  common  to  all  the  pre¬ 
primers;  thirty-four  to  all  the  prim¬ 
ers;  and  one  hundred  sixteen  to  all 
the  first  readers.  This  situation  is  a 
challenge  to  those  who  attempt  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  systematic  vocabulary  devel¬ 
opment  by  using  a  number  of  basal 
readers  selected  at  random. 

3.  The  over-lap  between  vocabula¬ 
ries  of  readers  and  spellers,  especially 
at  the  primary  school  levels,  is  being 
studied,  A  preliminary  survey  indi¬ 
cates  the  need  of  using  reading  voca¬ 
bulary  studies  as  one  criterion  for  the 
grade  placement  of  spelling  vocabu¬ 
lary.  It  appears  reasonable  to  assume 
that  those  words  included  in  the  spell¬ 
ing  vocabulary  at  a  given  level  should 


be  within  the  learner's  previous  lan¬ 
guage  experiences. 

c.  Speaking  Vocabulary.  At  pres¬ 
ent  a  third  approach  to  the  study  of 
vocabulary  development  is  being  made 
by  an  investigation  of  speaking  voca¬ 
bularies  of  elementary  school  children. 

d.  Prefixes.  Stauffer  (25)  made  a 
study  of  prefixes  in  the  Thorndike 
20,000  word  list.  His  findings  were: 

1.  Fifty-eight  basic  forme  of  pre¬ 
fixes  were  included. 

2.  Twenty-four  per  cent  of  the 
20,000  words  have  prefixes. 

3.  Fifteen  basic  forms  account  for 
eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  prefixes. 

4.  The  number  of  words  with  pre¬ 
fixes  tended  to  increase  in  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  thousand.  For  example,  sev¬ 
enty-six  prefixes  were  found  in  the 
first  thousand  and  three  hundred  ele¬ 
ven  in  the  ninth  thousand. 

e.  Word  Recognition.  Two  studies 
by  Schutte  (24)  and  Eastep  (15) 
have  been  completed  on  sequences  for 
the  presentation  of  word  elements  in 
fourteen  series  of  primary  readers. 
In  making  these  studies,  the  investi¬ 
gators  assumed  that  the  nature  of  the 
vocabulary  dictates  the  content  and 
sequence  of  the  word  analysis  pro¬ 
gram.  The  data  from  this  type  of 
study  is  valuable  in  dealing  with  sys¬ 
tematic  sequences  in  English  and 
spelling  as  well  as  in  reading. 

Some  of  the  information  from  these 
studies  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  The  percentage  of  word  ele¬ 
ments  common  to  the  books  decreased 
sharply  above  the  primer  level. 

2.  Thirteen  initial  consonants  were 
presented  in  all  the  primers  studied. 
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3.  Only  one  final  consonant,  s, 
was  taught  in  all  the  books. 

4.  The  short  vowel  sounds  were 
presented  in  all  but  one  book.  50% 
of  the  books  delayed  instruction  on 
these  items  until  the  second  reader. 

5.  Three  of  the  Imig  vowel  sounds 
were  presented  during  the  first  year. 

6.  Most  of  the  initial  consonant 
blends  were  introduced  in  the  second- 
grade  books. 

7.  With  the  exception  of  one  book, 
the  suffixes  ing,  ed,  and  8  were  intro¬ 
duced  during  the  first  year. 

8.  The  rule  for  final  silent  e  was 
presented  in  eight  books  before  the 
end  of  the  sec<md  year. 

9.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion, 
word  analysis,  or  phonic,*  instruction 
is  offered  on  some  type  of  systematic 
basis  in  all  the  reading  systems 
studied. 

Change  in  Language  Forms 

Length  of  sentences.  Several  stud¬ 
ies  of  sentence  length  as  a  factor  in 
readability  of  basal  readers  have  been 
made.  Kulp  (20)  investigated  sen¬ 
tence  length  in  thirteen  recent  pre¬ 
primers;  Stock  (26),  in  primers;  and 
Lowry  (21),  first  readers.  In  brief, 
the  findings  were: 

1.  The  sentence  lengths  in  pre¬ 
primers  varied  from  2  to  14  words. 
In  one  pre-primer  the  sentences  varied 
from  two  to  six  words.  The  average 
sentence  length  varied  from  2  to  3.7 
words.  91.4%  of  the  total  running 
words  in  these  books  were  used  in  sen¬ 
tences. 

2.  For  primers,  the  sentence  length 
varied  from  two  to  thirty  words.  In 
one  primer,  the  sentences  varied  from 
two  to  sixteen  words.  The  average 


sentence  length  for  the  books  varied 
from  5.5  to  6.8  words.  96%  of  the 
total  running  words  were  used  in  sen¬ 
tences. 

3.  The  average  sentence  length  in 
first  readers  was  7.8  words.  The  sen¬ 
tence  lengths  ranged  from  2  to  30 
words. 

Appraisal  of  Language  Development 

Subjective  Tests.  Indexes  to  lan¬ 
guage  development  have  been  se¬ 
cured  by  means  of  the  developmental 
history,  standardized  tests,  photogra¬ 
phic  records  of  oculomotor  behaviour 
in  reading  situations,  and  subjective 
tests.  Expecteds  on  developmental 
history  records  have  been  validated  by 
many  researches,  notably  those  of 
Baldwin  and  Gesell.  Several  investi¬ 
gators,  especially  Miles  Tinker,  have 
contributed  to  professional  under¬ 
standings  of  eye-movement  records. 
Since  most  subjective  testing  is  usu¬ 
ally  done  in  typical  reading  situa¬ 
tions,  this  type  of  index  to  language 
development  probably  is  quite  ade¬ 
quate  when  done  by  well-prepared  ex¬ 
aminers.  The  validity  of  standard¬ 
ized  tests  of  reading  is  in  need  of  fur¬ 
ther  investigation. 

The  validity  of  reading  tests  is  one 
of  the  areas  under  investigation  by  the 
Reading  Clinic  staff.  One  of  the 
studies  (4)  dealing  with  the  responses 
of  78  fifth  grade  children  has  been 
reported.  As  a  part  of  this  study,  five 
types  of  tests  were  administered:  six 
standardized  reading  tests,  a  silent 
and  oral  subjective  test,  twelve  Oph¬ 
thalmograph  cards,  two  vocabulary 
tests,  and  four  tests  of  capacity.  Some 
of  the  observations  and  findings  of 
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this  study  pertinent  to  the  present 
topic  of  discussion  include: 

1.  The  Pearson  Product  Moment 
r’s  between  the  six  standardized  read¬ 
ing  tests  ranged  from  .72  it  .37  to 
.87  It  .02. 

2.  The  Pearson  Product  Moment 
r’s  between  the  four  measures  of  vo¬ 
cabulary  ranged  from  .54  ±  .05  to 
.87  It  .02. 

3.  The  Pearson  Product  Moment 
r’s  between  the  four  measures  of 
capacity  varied  from  .68  ±  .03  to 
.76  :t  .03.  A  correlation  of  .75 
■±:  .03  was  obtained  between  the  New 
Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon 
Scale  and  the  Durrell  Capacity  Test. 

4.  The  lowest  scores  on  the  six 
standardized  tests  of  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  varied  from  grades  two  to  four; 
the  highest  scores,  from  grades  eight 
to  twelve.  By  means  of  the  two  sub¬ 
jective  tests,  it  was  found  that  8.7% 
of  the  cases  had  less  than  third-grade 
level  reading  ability.  These  findings 
substantiate  clinic  experiences  that 
standardized  tests  tend  to  rate  low 
achievers  from  one  to  four  grades 
above  their  levels  of  achievement  in  a 
subjective  test  or  classroom  situation. 

5.  The  wide  range  of  reading  abi¬ 
lities  within  a  classroom  makes  man¬ 
datory  some  type  of  differentiated  in¬ 
struction. 

A  second  type  of  investigation  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  appraisal  of  language  de¬ 
velopment  is  under  way  in  The  Read¬ 
ing  Clinic.  For  this  study  (1)  an 
index  to  psycho-physiological  re¬ 
sponses  in  certain  types  of  reading  sit¬ 
uations  is  being  secured.  During  the 
administration  of  the  subjective  read¬ 
ing  tests,  as  a  part  of  the  clinic  rou¬ 
tine,  it  has  been  observed  that  fear 


and  tenseness  often  are  exhibited  as 
the  difficulty  of  the  reading  material 
is  increased.  Since  this  has  practical 
implications  for  the  prevention  of 
reading  difficulties  and  associated  un¬ 
desirable  behaviour,  this  problem  is 
being  studied  by  means  of  devices  de¬ 
veloped  in  experimental  psychology 
laboratories. 

Word  Recognition.  Both  group 
and  individual  word  recognition  tests 
are  used  in  the  clinic  and  in  many 
classroom  situations.  These  tests  are 
made  from  samplings  of  the  basal 
reader  words.  The  individual  testa 
are  administered  by  asking  the  pupil 
to  pronounce  each  word  in  isolation. 
The  group  tests  are  constructed  by  us¬ 
ing  for  each  test  item  the  key  word 
along  with  four  other  words  taken 
from  the  same  book.  The  pupils  un¬ 
derline  the  key  word  by  selecting, 
from  one  of  the  five  words  in  each 
test  item,  the  word  pronounced  by  the 
examiner. 

In  order  to  study  the  relationship 
between  responses  on  each  type  of 
test,  they  were  administered  at  the 
end  of  the  year  to  a  group  of  78  first- 
grade  pupils.  The  correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  tests  was  .55  ±  .05. 

Spelling  tests.  Since  a  broad  lan¬ 
guage  approach  is  made  to  the  study 
of  problems  in  the  clinic,  some  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  study  of 
spelling  tests.  Two  forms  each  for 
tests  of  20,  25,  30  and  50  w’ords  for 
each  semester  of  grades  four,  five,  and 
six  of  a  given  speller  w’ere  prepared 
and  administered  to  two  groups  of  63 
and  78  fifth-grade  pupils.  The  ranges 
between  these  relationships,  deter¬ 
mined  by  means  of  the  Pearson  Prod- 
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net  Moment  formula,  were  as  follows : 

Between  20  word  tests,  .86  hk  .02  to 
.93  ±  .01. 

Between  26  word  tests,  .88  ±;  .01  to 
.91  It  .02. 

Between  30  word  tests,  .87  it  .02  to 
.95  It  .01. 

Between  50  word  tests,  .90  it  .02  to 
.94  It  .001. 

Between  20  and  50  word  tests, 
.83  It  .03  to  .93  It  .01. 

Between  25  and  50  word  tests, 
.82  It  .02  to  .95  It  .01. 

Between  30  and  50  word  tests, 
.88  it  .02  to  .93  It  .01. 

Summary 

In  1940,  one  of  the  Reading  Clinic 
publications  summarized  published 
reports  of  attempts  to  differentiate  in¬ 
struction  in  reading  activities  (3). 
From  this  summary  it  is  clear  that 
the  care  of  individual  needs  is  recog^ 
nized  as  one  of  the  major  problems  of 
reading  instruction.  Various  types  of 
plans  for  differentiating  instruction 
are  reported,  indicating  a  recognition 
of  local  problems  and  of  the  varying 
abilities  of  teachers  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  such  plans.  This  progress 
in  recognition  of  individual  needs  and 
interests  is  making  the  study  of  sys¬ 
tematic  sequences  in  language  a  fruits 
ful  approach. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
major  emphases  in  this  paper: 

1.  A  imified  language  program  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  approaching  actuality  for 
the  immediate  future.  Increasing  at¬ 
tention  is  being  given  to  reading  as 
only  one  facet  of  language. 

2.  Basic  to  considerations  of  a 
unified  language  program  is  the  defi¬ 


nition  and  validation  of  systematic  se¬ 
quences. 

3.  The  value  of  these  systonatic 
sequences  for  the  development  of  lan¬ 
guage  abilities  will  depend  to  a  large 
d^ee  upon  the  extent  to  which  in¬ 
struction  is  differentiated  in  terms  of 
learner  needs  and  interests. 

4.  The  evaluation  of  reading  needs 
in  terms  of  general  language  develop¬ 
ment  will  require  a  reappraisal  of 
present  test  techniques  and  cmitent 
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ABILITIES  which  CONTRIBUTE 
to  EFFECTIVE  READING' 


By  ANGELA  M.  BROENING 


rHAT  is  effective  reading  f 
“Every  reader,”  Longfellow 
claimed  in  1869  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  memorial  meeting  in 
Boston,  “has  his  first  book;  one  book 
among  all  others  which  in  early  youth 
fascinates  his  imagination  and  at  once 
excites  and  satisfies  the  desires  of  his 
mind.”  In  19J^l,  are  we  willing  to 
say  that  a  book  is  being  read  effec¬ 
tively  when  it  fascinates  the  reader’s 
imagination,  excites  and  satisfies  the 
desires  of  his  mind? 

Do  we  accept  Elizabeth  Drew’s  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  value  of  literature  to 
the  reader  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  the  reader,  that  each  reader  gets 
the  literature  he  deserves?  “We  all 
know,”  she  reminds  us,  “that  sense  of 
blankness  when  we  read  a  poem  high¬ 
ly  recommended  by  some  one  else  — 
and  nothing  whatever  is  communi¬ 
cated  to  us;  and  we  can  compare  that 
feeling  with  the  sense  of  tingling 
j>enetration  which  follows  if  we  do  re¬ 
spond.”* 

There  are  no  dull  books;  some  dull 
people  have  written  hooks,  and  some 
dull  people  have  read  hooks.  Effec¬ 
tive  reading  depends  upon  effective 
writers  and  effective  readers.  The 
reader’s  keenness  of  perception,  qual¬ 


ity  of  relevant  experience,  and  emo¬ 
tional  attitude  at  the  moment  of  read¬ 
ing  influence  what  in  a  book  has  sig¬ 
nificant  meaning  for  him.  “If  a  read¬ 
er  is  in  love  he  reads  love  poetry  in  a 
special  way ;  if  he  has  lost  a  loved  per¬ 
son  he  reads  poems  of  bereavement  in 
a  special  way;”*  if  he  fishes,  he  reads 
about  fish  and  fishermen  in  a  special 
way ;  and  if  he  teaches,  he  reads  about 
youth  and  reading  in  a  special  way. 

Reading  must  be  exceedingly  per¬ 
sonal,  if  it  is  to  be  effective.  Frank 
L.  Mott^  explains  that  the  rewards  of 
reading  are  secured  when  the  reader 
reads  with  full  sympathy,  does  not 
worry  too  much  about  allusions  he 
does  not  understand,  reads  aloud  as 
much  as  possible,  re-reads  the  parts 
be  likes  best,  marks  in  the  margin  (if 
the  book  belongs  to  him),  thinks  back 
—  considers  what  has  been  read  in  the 
light  of  the  whole  and  in  the  light  of 
his  other  real  and  vicarious  experi¬ 
ences. 

Why  is  effective  reading  necessary^ 
If  American  youth  are  to  keep  their 
heads  in  this  period  of  an  “unlimited 
national  emergency,”  will  they  not 
need  an  opportunity  to  develop  these 
essentials  of  the  democratic  spirit: 
(1)  recognition  of  fundamental  hu- 


1  Delivered  before  the  American  Elducational  Research  AasociaUon,  July  S,  1941,  Boston, 
Mass. 

S  “DIscoverinK  Poetry."  Norton,  1933,  p.  48. 

3  Elisabeth  Drew,  Op.  cit.,  p.  67  (adapted). 

4  "Rewards  of  Readlns,”  Henry  Holt.  1924,  pp.  10-13. 
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man  needs  among  all  economic  and 
social  groups;  (2)  knowledge  of  the 
struggle  through  which  political  de¬ 
mocracy  was  won  in  the  United 
States;  (3)  awareness  of  individual 
responsibilities  in  our  country  where 
freedom  of  press,  of  speech,  of  reli¬ 
gion,  etc.,  are  constitutional  rights; 
(4)  awareness  of  social  and  personal 
values  as  well  as  the  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  strain  in  work  of  different  kinds; 
(6)  appreciation  of  the  struggle  of 
the  worker  to  maintain  his  constitu¬ 
tional  rights;  (6)  sensitivity  to  con¬ 
flicts  which  inhibit  social  and  econo¬ 
mic  democracy;  and  (7)  respect  for 
the  ballot  as  a  democratic  method  of 
bringing  about  necessary  change  ?  Ef¬ 
fective  reading  is  a  continuous  help 
to  youth  to  keep  their  heads. 

Rethinking  assumptions  can  carry 
youth  along  from  intense  reaction  to 
controversy,  to  a  clear  consciousness 
of  his  attitude  and  what  causes  it,  and 
then,  to  a  fresh  interest  in  the  clear 
definitions  of  opposing  points  of  view. 
He  can  detect  unfounded  assumptions 
in  books,  speeches,  advertisements, 
and  daily  conversations.  He  can 
“bother  enough”  about  democratic 
ideals  and  methods  to  do  his  part  in 
making  democracy  work. 

Ignorance  and  discontent  are  con¬ 
stant  dangers  to  American  liberties. 
Every  American,  of  whatever  religion 
or  ancestry,  who  cherishes  his  free¬ 
dom,  must  therefore  so  read  that  ig¬ 
norance  is  removed  and  exploitation 
is  prevented.  Effective  reading  is  a 
means  of  being  immunized  against 
hate,  against  unanalyzed  prejudices 


and  unfounded  conceptions  which  pre¬ 
vent  the  realization  of  the  poets’  vi¬ 
sion: 

America,  to  the  poet,  is  “beautiful 
for  patriot  dream,”  “the  land  where 
hate  should  die,”  “the  land  of  youth 
and  freedom  beyond  the  ocean  bars, 
where  the  air  is  full  of  sunlight  and 
the  flag  is  full  of  stars.”®  The  poet’s 
prayer  for  America, 

“Be  righteousness  thy  scepter. 
Justice  thy  diadem 
And  on  thy  shining  forehead 
Be  peace  thy  crowning  gem,”® 

is  echoed  in  the  words  of  the  great 
statesmen  who,  with  the  help  of  all 
the  people,  have  weathered  the  threats 
to  democracy  during  the  critical  days 
of  the  struggle  to  gain  independence 
and  the  fight  to  preserve  the  union. 

The  spiritual  defense  of  democracy 
depends  upon  each  generation’s  redis¬ 
covery  of  the  basic  tenets  of  this  de¬ 
mocracy,  recorded  in  the  literature 
and  institutions  of  this  country. 
Through  effective  reading,  therefore, 
youth  must  re-disoover  and  reaffirm 
American  ideals,  applying  them  to 
present  local,  national,  and  interna¬ 
tional  problems,  and  realizing  them 
through  individual  and  group  activi¬ 
ties. 

“Where  can  .  .  .  (youth)  learn  so 
much  about  the  joys  and  griefs,  the 
hopes  and  fears,  the  loves  and  hates 
of  humanity  as  in  a  profound  drama, 
a  penetrating  novel,  a  sincere  short 
story,  or  an  intense  lyric  poem 
How  better  can  youth  become  aware 
of  the  great  American  tradition  than 
by  reading  with  understanding  the 


6  Henry  Van  Dyke,  “America  for  Me.” 

•  Frederick  L.  Hoemer,  “O  Beautiful,  My  Country.” 

7  Reed  Smith,  ”E:asay8  on  the  Teachinc  of  Enclish  In  Honor  of  Charles  Swain  Thomas,” 
Harvard  University  Press,  1*40,  p.  98. 
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speeches  of  great  statesmen,  delivered  at  such  times,  people  could  read  and 
during  critical  periods  in  the  struggle  were  emotionally  disciplined,  they 
to  secure  or  to  maintain  freedom!  would  not  so  easily  respond  to  the 
What  more  poignant  appeal  can  be  stimulus  of  indignation  and  hatred  in- 
made  than  through  the  lyrics  which  jected  by  the  press,”*®  the  radio,  and 
commemorate  the  occasions  upon  the  movies. 

which  the  price  of  our  liberty  was  the  If  Mortimer  J.  Adler**  is  justified 
life  of  a  hero  of  peace  or  a  hero  of  in  claiming  that  there  is  enough  dyna- 
war !  mite  in  reading  to  furnish  the  arsenal 

Youth’s  habits  of  thinking  and  of  for  the  protection  of  our  liberties, 
expression  are  influenced  by  what  then  reading  may  be  called  effective 
they  read.  “The  point  is  that  as  the  when  it  helps  youth  to  buy  more  intel- 
reading  of  literature  is  the  best  means  ligently,  to  work  more  efficiently,  to 
known  of  improving  one’s  capacity  talk  more  engagingly,  to  vote  more 
for  living,  so  the  inert  absorption  of  discriminatingly,  and  to  entertain 
the  second-rate  blunts  one’s  capacity  himself  more  satisfactorily, 
for  genuine  feeling  and  disables  the  Even  to  that  lucky  few  who  are  by 
mind  for  digesting  new  and  invigorat-  nature  awake  when  their  eyes  are 
ing  ideas.”*  open,  who  really  see,  not  merely  sit 

“Through  pulp  literature,  the  tend-  behind  their  eyes,  effective  reading 
tncy  of  the  modem  environment  is  to  can  extend  horizons  and  can  clarify 
discourage  all  but  the  most  shallow  details  in  a  close-up. 
and  immediate  interests,  the  most  su-  If  the  author  of  the  boc^  were 
perficial,  automatic  and  cheap  mental  speaking,  he  would  communicate  by 
and  emotional  responses.”®  But  be-  the"  tones  and  rhythms  of  his  voice  as 
sides  misrepresentation,  the  exploita-  much  as  by  the  meanings  of  his  words, 
tion  of  ignorance,  and  the  whipping  By  gestures  here  or  glance  there,  he 
up  of  herd  prejudice  is  the  general  would  accent  for  his  listening  readers 
irresponsibility  for  making  democracy  what  he  can  convey  in  writing  only 
work  by  levelling  up  the  quality  of  by  the  context.  Every  author — dead 
thinking  and  of  feeling  of  every  Amer-  or  alive  —  must  hope,  then,  that  his 
ican,  who  reads  the  press,  sees  a  movie,  reader’s  imagination  will  let  the  read¬ 
er  listens  to  a  broadcast.  er  see  the  printed  word  with  his 

“By  submitting  to  exploitation,  mind’s  eye  and  hear  it  with  his  mind’s 
.  .  .  (people)  may  acquire  undesir-  ear.  Active  reading  —  reading  with 
able  habits  and  lose  peace  of  mind,  all  the  intellectual  and  emotional  sens- 
A  susceptibility  to  cmde  emotional  itivity  of  which  the  reader  is  capable 
appeals  is  equally  disastrous,  in  per-  — is  effective  reading, 
sonal  life  and  in  public  affairs;  in  What  abilities  contribute  to  effec- 
crises;  for  instance,  it  has  regularly  tive  reading?  Creative  writers  and 
precipitated  war  or  mob  action.  If,  reading  experts  are  in  essential  agree- 

8  Denya  Thompson,  “Reading  and  Discrimination,"  Chatto  and  Windus,  1934,  p.  4. 

9  F,  R.  Lcavls  and  D,  Thompson,  "Culture  and  Environment."  Chatto  and  windus,  1933, 
P.  103. 

10  Denys  Thompson,  Op.  cit,  p.  7, 

11  "How  to  Read  a  Book,"  Simon,  1940,  p.  103. 
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ment  —  though  their  way  of  express¬ 
ing  their  ideas  is  quite  difiFerent  —  as 
to  the  abilities  which  contribute  to  ef¬ 
fective  reading.  According  to  Chris¬ 
topher  Morley,**  the  perfect  reader’s 
clear,  keen,  outreaching  mind  is  intent 
only  to  be  one  in  spirit  with  the  in¬ 
visible  author.  Such  a  reader  reads 
with  passion,  with  glory,  and  then 
speeds  to  tell  his  friends.  Morley’s 
statement  is  a  vivid  way  of  accredit¬ 
ing  the  effective  reader  with  ability 
to  read  for  the  main  idea,  for  sup¬ 
porting  details,  and  for  sense-appeal¬ 
ing  words  which  give  the  reader  im¬ 
mediate  enjoymrat  and  assist  him  in 
recalling  what  he  has  read.  Morley’s 
statemmt  also  implies  that  the  reader 
has  the  ability  to  associate  what  he 
is  reading  with  his  relevant  personal 
experiences.  The  reader’s  ability  to 
respond  emotionally  and  intellectually 
to  the  writer’s  ideas  so  as  to  read  aloud 
effectively  for  his  own  enjoyment  or 
that  of  his  audience  —  another  of  the 
abilities  on  the  experts’  list  —  is  em¬ 
phasized  in  Henry  Chester  Tracy’s 
advice  to  read  literature  with  the 


heart,  hear  it  with  the  ear,  say  it  with 
the  voice.** 

An  attempt  to  answer  objectively 
the  question,  what  abilities  contribute 
to  effective  reading,  led  the  writer  (1) 
to  survey  the  reading  purposes  of 
20,000  high  school  students,  (2)  to 
determine  what  abilities  and  skills 
contribute  to  the  satisfactory  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  these  purposes,  and  (3)  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  training  in  reading  for 
skill. 

The  first  step  in  the  investigation 
was  made  by  having  20,000  high 
school  students  (grades  7-12)  record 
during  three  weeks  all  the  in-school 
and  out-of-school  situations  in  which 
they  needed  to  read.  A  master  list 
of  twenty  purposes  was  thus  derived. 

As  a  second  step,  the  writer  ana¬ 
lysed  the  specific  abilities  needed  to 
accomplish  each  of  these  reading  pur¬ 
poses.  This  analysis  was  checked 
with  published  research  in  the  fi^d  as 
well  as  with  actual  classroom  experi¬ 
mentation  with  the  boys  and  girls 
themselves.  The  results  are  as  follows : 


SURVEY  OF  PURPOSES  AND  READING  SKILLS 
OF  20,000  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

SkiUt  Needed  to  Written  Re$pon»et 

H.  8.  Reader^*  Purpoee  Achieve  Purpose  Required 

1.  To  mmin  points  in  Discovering  the  central  Author-title-paccs 

reading  so  as  to  discuss  it  idea  Statement  of  main  idea 

intelligently. 

a.  To  settle  differences  of  Discovering  the  central  Statement  of  main  idea 

opinion  or  conflicting  eri-  idea  Outline,  pr6cis 

dence  between  readers  and 
authors,  or  one  author  and 
another. 

S.  To  read  for  fun  (fle-  Discovering  the  central  Any  way  the  indiridual  wish* 

tion  or  non-fletion)  on  a  sub-  idea  es;  all  above  are  suitable 

Ject  in  which  one  is  inter¬ 
ested. 

is  "The  Perfect  Reader"  in  "Forty-Four  Ksssys,"  Haroourt.  Brace,  1925,  p.  26  (adapted). 

12  “Ehisllsh  as  Experience,”  Dutton,  1928,  p.  212  (adapted). 
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If 


H.  8.  Reader'$  Purpose 

4.  To  aupplement  from 
other  •oarces  data  found  in 
one  reference. 


8kiU$  Needed  to 
Achieve  Purpose 

Dieeovering  the  central 
idea 


Written  Meeponeee 
Required 

Statement  of  main  idea,  oat- 
line,  pricio,  or  exact  quota¬ 
tion  from  text 


5.  To  answer  questions 
assigned  before  the  material 
is  read. 

6.  To  follow  directions. 


7.  To  find  things  to  do 
and  how  to  do  them. 

8.  To  keep  up  with  cur¬ 
rent  erents  in  school  and  out. 

9.  To  find  places  to  go. 

10.  To  find  something  to 
eat  or  drink  that  is  priced 
within  amount  available. 

11.  To  find  news  about 
self,  friends,  schoolmates,  or 
organizations. 

IS.  To  make  reports  on 
collateral  readings. 

13.  To  prepare  assembly 
or  club  programs. 

14.  To  see  **what  the  au¬ 
thor  is  up  to.** 

15.  To  raise  questions  for 
conversation  or  formal  dis¬ 
cussion. 

16.  To  pr^Mtre  bibliogra¬ 
phies. 


17.  To  find  data  in  several 
books  on  same  topic. 

18.  To  look  up  definitions. 


19.  To  find  locations,  routes, 
etc. 

SO.  To  interpret  graphs, 
charts. 


Anewerinp  tpeeijie  guee~ 
tione 

Anstcerinff  gueetUm:  **EIx- 
actly  what  am  1  told  to 
do?” 

Answerinff  speei/le  ques¬ 
tions 

Skimming  news  papers 
and  magazines,  bulletin 
boards 

Skimming  movie  bulle¬ 
tin,  club  notes,  etc. 
Skimming  menus,  ads 


Skimming  headlines 


Reading  rapidlp 
Reading  rapidlp 
Reading  rapidlp 
Reading  rapidlp 


Using  librarp  skills,  card 
catalog,  magazine  index¬ 
es,  encyclopedias,  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  biographies 
and  of  history,  books  of 
quotations,  anthologies 
of  literature 
Using  title  page,  pre¬ 
face,  contents,  list  of  il¬ 
lustrations,  index  of  book 
Using  the  dictionary  af¬ 
ter  getting  contextual 
clues  as  to  meaning  of 
word 

Using  maps,  diagrams, 
fioor  plans 

Reading  iegend,  scale, 
etc. 


Exactly  worded  statements 


List  of  points,  diagram, 
graph,  whatever  question  re¬ 
quires 

Outline  or  diagram 


Key  words  and  source-page- 
column 

Key  words 

Key  words 

Source,  page,  column 


Author-title-publiaher,  gist  of 
material 

Author-title-publisher,  key 

ideas 

Key  ideas 

Gist,  key  words,  striking 
quotstion 

Author-title-publisher,  date- 
pages;  annotatioa  which  will 
recall  reason  for  selsction  of 
item 


Same  as  in  16  above 

Meaning  which  applies  in 
context 

Key  idea  or  sketch 
Key  idea  or  facts 
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The  omission  of  any  assignment  re¬ 
quiring  response  to  sense-appealing 
words  and  apt  comparisons  was  evi¬ 
dence  that  training  in  this  skill  —  so 
much  a  part  of  literary  appreciation 
—  was  either  too  subtly  handled  for 
the  students  to  recognize  it  or  too  in¬ 
frequent  for  them  to  have  needed  it 
during  the  three  weeks  in  which  they 
kept  a  daily  record. 

The  students’  twenty  reading  pur¬ 
poses  and  the  results  of  a  million  and 
a  half  city-wide  diagnostic  reading 
tests  (given  in  Baltimore,  Md.)  showed 
the  necessity  for  rationalized,  dynamic 
drill  in  the  following  reading  meth¬ 
ods  :  discovering  the  central  idea, 
answering  specific  questions,  skim¬ 
ming  to  locate  information,  reading 
rapidly  to  get  the  gist  of  a  selection, 
remembering  what  is  read  (by  outlin¬ 
ing,  making  a  precis,  recognizing 
sense-appealing  words  and  apt  com¬ 
parisons,  and  building  a  meaningful 
vocabulary  through  contextual  clues), 
and  finding  appropriate  reading  ma¬ 
terials  (through  using  card  catalog, 
title  page,  contents,  preface,  index, 
unabridged  dictionary,  atlas,  maga¬ 
zine  indexes,  encyclopedias,  and  dis- 
tionaries  of  biography  and  of  his¬ 
tory). 

A  million  and  a  half  standardized, 
objective  reading  tests  furnished  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  were 
unable  to  read  satisfactorily  were 
failing  because  of  error  in  aim  or  er¬ 
ror  in  method.  They  needed  to  im¬ 
prove  along  these  lines:  (1)  to  take 
a  more  alert  attitude  toward  what  they 
read,  (2)  to  decrease  the  forces  inhi¬ 
biting  reading  by  making  radio-listen¬ 


ing  and  movie-going  a  stimulus  to 
reading,  (3)  to  improve  the  reading 
skills  in  which  the  test  revealed  to 
them  their  specific  weaknesses,  (4)  to 
discriminate  as  to  which  reading  meth¬ 
od  was  appropriate  to  which  reading 
purpose,  and  finally  (5)  to  make  this 
discrimination  so  habitual  that  the 
reader’s  mind  would  be  relieved  from 
the  waste  of  excitement  and  worry 
over  failure  in  school  work  and  frus¬ 
tration  in  reading  good  literature  for 
recreation. 

Each  of  the  abilities**  listed  above 
is  made  up  of  sub-skills.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  to  discover  the  central  idea  re¬ 
quires  being  able  (1)  to  note  key 
words  and  topic  sentences  as  clues  to 
the  author’s  central  idea,  (2)  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  between  main  points  and 
supporting  details,  (3)  to  notice  where 
illustrations  b^in  and  when  they  end, 
and  how  they  clarify  the  main  idea, 
(4)  to  sense  the  meaning  of  relation 
words  such  as  but,  therefore,  conse¬ 
quently.  Outlining  —  to  select  an¬ 
other  ability  —  depends  upon  the 
reader’s  being  able  ( 1 )  to  read  quickly 
an  entire  selection  to  discover  what 
the  author  is  talking  about,  (2)  to 
glance  back  over  every  paragraph  to 
learn  if  the  author  stated  his  idea  in 
B  topic  sentence,  (3)  to  find  key  words 
in  other  sentences  that  support  the 
main  idea,  (4)  to  list  main  ideas  with 
supporting  details,  (5)  to  re-group 
points  under  broader  headings,  if 
necessary,  (6)  to  utilize  marginal 
topics,  italics,  bold  type,  or  other  typo¬ 
graphical  aids  in  discovering  what  the 
author  intends  as  important  ideas. 

These  important  abilities  become 


14  Cf.  A.  M.  Broenini;  and  others,  "ReadinsT  for  Skill,’*  Noble  and  Noble.  D.  D.  Durrell. 
“Improvement  of  Basic  Reading  Abilities,”  World  Book  Co. 
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bkilU  when  the  reader  has  learned  to 
read  effectively  for  each  and  all  of 
his  reading  purposes.  And  when  he 
reads  effectively  he  will  pursue  health, 
success,  and  happiness,  without  yield¬ 
ing  to  exploitation  those  adults  who 
would  sell  any  idea  or  product  for  the 
sake  of  making  money. 

In  these  troubled  times,  it  is  hear¬ 
tening  to  participate  in  an  educational 
convention  concerned  with  preserving 


and  improving  American  democracy 
through  better  teaching  of  reading. 
It  is  especially  fitting  that  Boston,  the 
city  of  freedom  and  “no  taxes  with¬ 
out  representation”  be  the  host  of 
teachers  who  are  daily  trying  to  turn 
the  social  and  intellectual  unrest  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  preset  world  situation 
into  a  renaissance  of  cultural  inquiry 
and  constructive  thinking  instead  of 
confusion  and  despair. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  CONVENTION 

When  American  Vocational  Association  members  visit  Boston  on  Decem¬ 
ber  10  to  13,  1941,  for  their  annual  convention,  they  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  trade  schools  on  a  24-hour  schedule  in  the  heart  of  industrial  New 
England. 

Although  the  Defense  Program  had  turned  out  many  thousands  of  trained 
workers  up  to  the  end  of  its  first  year  of  extra  effort,  it  has  not  been  at  the 
expense  of  regular  vocational  education.  In  Massachusetts  alone  23,957  extra 
students  within  the  year  boosted  the  total  enrollment  of  its  vocational  sdiools 
to  44,211. 

More  than  3,000  public  school  and  vocational  administrators  and  teachers, 
seeking  counsel  on  the  many  new  develo^ents  that  already  have  presented 
serious  problems  for  public  education,  are  expected  to  attend.  Members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Vocational  Association  will  be  hosts  to  the  national  group  of 
which  L.  R.  Humpherys  of  Utah  State  Agricultural  Collie  is  president,  and 
L.  H.  Dennis  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  executive  secretary.  President  Philip 
J.  Spang  of  the  M.  V.  A.  is  convention  chairman. 

Defense  training  procedures  will  be  presented  before  eadi  of  the  several 
vocational  divisions,  including  group  meetings  in  agricultural,  business,  dis¬ 
tributive,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  industrial  education,  guidance,  and 
rehabilitation. 

Vocational  training  for  defence  will  also  be  the  main  topic  for  considera¬ 
tion  in  Boston  by  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Directors 
of  Vocational  Education  on  December  8  and  9. 
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RECENT  RESEARCH  on  READING 
in  the  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


By  WILLIAM  E.  YOUNG 


The  citizen  and  the  student  of 
the  social  studies  need  proficiency 
in  reading  abilities  to  obtain  the 
information  and  values  which  gener¬ 
ate  right  thinking  and  conduct.  Wheth¬ 
er  the  area  of  inquiry  is  that  of  an¬ 
cient  Mesopotamia  or  current  happen¬ 
ings  in  Washington,  the  citizen  or  stu¬ 
dent  needs  to  be  able  to  find  out  what 
reading  materials  are  available,  where 
they  may  be  had,  to  select  those  most 
pertinent  to  his  needs  and  interests, 
to  discover  the  author’s  purpose  and 
the  authenticity  of  the  article,  to 
evaluate  the  product  in  terms  of  these 
and  other  factors,  to  read  compre- 
hendingly,  sympathetically  yet  criti¬ 
cally,  and  to  provide  for  the  retention 
of  those  ideas  and  leads  essential  to 
the  purpose  at  hand  and  to  his  own 
development  Part  of  the  job  of  im¬ 
proving  instruction  in  the  social  stud¬ 
ies  is  the  matter  of  improving  reading 
abilities. 

Karrick^  in  her  University  of  Den¬ 
ver  study  with  131  ninth  grade  pupils 
showed  the  intimate  relationship  that 
holds  between  progress  in  reading  and 
that  in  the  social  studies.  Through 
setting  up  teaching  procedures  of  de¬ 
tailed  guidance  and  help  in  the  read¬ 


ing  materials  of  the  social  studies,  she 
found  her  pupils  making  greater  gains 
than  expectancy  would  justify. 

Karrick’s  findings  are  in  substan¬ 
tial  agreement  with  previous  research 
such  as  that  of  Jacobson’  who  gave 
reading  lessons  in  ninth  grade  general 
science,  and  reported  the  pupils  im¬ 
proved  in  reading,  science,  and  in 
general  scholastic  achievement. 

Many  of  the  investigations  in  read¬ 
ing,  especially  those  in  the  so-called 
work-type  reading,  have  implications 
for  social  studies  methods. 

Such  an  investigation  was  that  of 
Keir*  who  considered  various  types  of 
skimming : 

1.  To  match  topics  to  paragraphs. 

2.  To  locate  proper  names  and 
dates. 

3.  To  locate  answers  to  questions 
phrased  in  the  same  vocabulary  as 
that  of  the  selection. 

4.  To  locate  answers  to  questions 
phrased  in  a  different  vocabulary  from 
that  of  the  selection. 

Keir  found  the  above  to  be  the  or¬ 
der  of  di£Sculty,  with  easiest  first. 
Surely  the  fourth  type  of  skimming, 
and  the  most  difficult,  is  one  that  is 
called  for  in  the  social  studies.  Even 


1  Kjurlck,  Alme  8.,  "The  RelaUonship  Between  Rending  Ability  and  Procrese  Made  In  the 
Ninth  Grade  Social  Studies,”  unpublished  Master's  thesis.  University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado,  IttC. 

S  Jacobson,  Paul  B.,  "The  Effect  of  Work-Type  Readlns  Instruction  Given  In  the  Ninth 
Grade.”  "School  Review  XL."  (April,  IMS),  pp.  37S-S81. 

S  Keir,  Clarinda  G.,  ‘The  Relative  Order  of  Difficulty  of  Four  Types  of  Skimmlnc  In  the 
Intermediate  Grades.”  unpublished  Master’s  thesis.  Boston  University,  Boston,  IMS. 
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though  Keir  found  that  ability  in 
skimming  progresses  with  general 
reading  ability,  perhaps  special  provi¬ 
sion  is  needed  for  the  more  difficult 
and  the  more  specialized  uses  when¬ 
ever  they  comprise  needed  study  tech¬ 
niques. 

The  inquiry  by  Gans*  into  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  intermediate  grade  pupils  to 
read  critically  is  of  greatest  relevance 
in  such  areas  as  science  and  the  social 
studies.  Gans’  purpose  was  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  ability  of  intermediate  grade 
children  to  read  critically  different 
kinds  of  materials  to  select  informa¬ 
tion  pertinent  to  a  specific  problem; 
and  also  to  find  out  the  d^i^e  of  re¬ 
lationship  between  such  critical  read¬ 
ing  (“reference-reading  ability”)  and 
general  reading  comprehension.  The 
hypothesis  of  the  study  was  estab¬ 
lished  that  whereas  the  critical  read¬ 
ing  ability  required  in  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  material  as  relevant  or 
not  has  elements  in  common  with  gen¬ 
eral  reading  comprehension,  the  for¬ 
mer  does  differ  from  the  latter  in  cer¬ 
tain  important  respects.  (The  coeffi¬ 
cients  of  correlation  corrected  for  at¬ 
tenuation  ranged  from  — .11  to 
±  .57.)' 

The  five  types  of  paragraph  selec¬ 
tion  which  Gans  used  in  the  test  of 
reading  selection-rejection  were:  di¬ 
rectly  relevant,  remotely  relevant, 
fanciful,  encyclopedic,  and  irrelevant. 

The  pupils  did  most  poorly  in  se¬ 
lecting  the  remotely  relevant  and  in 
rejecting  or  identifying  the  fanciful. 
Gans*  concludes  that  “the  factors  of 


authenticity  of  content  and  relevancy 
of  content  are  not  dealt  with  in  the 
teaching  of  reading.”  In  so  far  as 
her  findings  and  conclusions  are  valid, 
we  have  an  anomalous  and  education¬ 
ally  intolerable  reading  situation :  gen¬ 
eral  reading  comprehension  is  being 
developed  in  our  schools  without  inter¬ 
ference  with  naive  acceptance  of  the 
printed  word  or  with  reading  gulli¬ 
bility. 

The  results  of  Gans’  investigation 
also  seem  to  show  that  more  guidance 
should  be  given  pupils  in  keeping  to 
the  motive  or  purpose  through  a  series 
of  readings ;  and  that  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  available  reading  materials 
are  related  to  the  methodology  and  its 
efficacy  in  specific  situations. 

Research  to  determine  the  optimum 
organization  and  form  of  presentation 
of  printed  materials  has  important 
bearings  on  the  teaching  and  learning 
of  the  social  studies. 

In  an  investigation  of  the  relative 
merits  in  fourth  and  seventh  grade 
children’s  reading  materials  of  two 
written  forms,  the  conversational  and 
the  narrative-expository,  Engleman^ 
found  the  two  forms  about  equal  in 
terms  of  the  comprehension  and  rate 
of  pupils’  reading.  The  pupils,  how¬ 
ever,  of  both  grades  four  and  seven 
preferred  the  conversational  style. 
The  percentages  of  total  choices  for 
the  conversational  form  were: 

Fourth  grade  boys  —  63.6  per  cent. 

Fourth  grade  girls  —  75.2  per  cent. 

Seventh  grade  boys — 54.8  per  cent. 

Seventh  grade  girls — 83.4  per  cent. 


4  Qana,  Roma,  “A  Study  of  Critical  Reading  Comin-ehenston  In  the  Intermediate  Qradea,** 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teacher*  Collece,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  IMO. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  91. 

CIbid.,  p.  IIS. 

7  Bnsleman,  F.  E.  "The  Relative  Merits  of  Two  Forms  of  Discourse  When  Applied  to 
Children's  Factual  Content  Readlns  Material,”  "Journal  of  BducaUonal  Research,'*^  XXDC 
(March,  1994),  pp.  B94-531. 
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Engleman  believes  that  the  conver¬ 
sational  form  should  be  more  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  the  content  materials 
since  ideas  in  oonversaticmal  form  are 
just  as  thoroughly  and  speedily  com¬ 
prehended  and  since  the  style  is  much 
preferred  by  children. 

Engleman’s  findings  are  in  general 
agreement  with  those  of  previous  re¬ 
search.**  •*  A  disagreement  in  the 
previous  research  of  Garnett,  McKee, 
and  Snyder  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Toakam,'*  but  any  such  disagreement 
relates  to  conclusions  and  not  to  find¬ 
ings.  Children  do  not  read  the  oon- 
versaticHial  form  or  the  story  form 
with  greater  comprehension  or  speed, 
but  they  do  enjoy  and  prefer  this  type 
of  reading  experience. 

So  far  it  is  probably  true  that  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  in  press  and  radio 
have  given  these  preferences  more  ef¬ 
fective  recognition  than  the  schools 
have. 

There  have  been  a  group  of  studies 
which  have  considered  the  vocabulary 
burden  of  history  and  geography  ma¬ 
terials  and  have  sought  to  establish 
some  valid  means  of  determining  the 
grade  placement  of  such  materials. 
Many  of  these  studies  are  reviewed  by 
Badger.** 

Ritter**  reported  that  unusual,  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  technical  terms  in  fourth 


grade  gec^aphy  textbooks  have  few 
repetitions,  and* the  terms  have  little 
spread  throughout  the  book.  The  tech¬ 
nical  words  are  not  used  with  a  great 
number  of  different  meanings,  but  if 
the  number  of  different  technical 
meanings  were  reduced,  there  would 
be  space  to  provide  for  more  repetition 
and  better  distribution  of  those  re¬ 
tained. 

Robinson*^  analyzed  eight  elements 
of  reading  difficulty  found  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grade 
history  textbooks  used  in  the  twenty 
largest  cities  of  New  Jersey.  He  con¬ 
cluded  that  there  was  a  sudden  and 
marked  increase  in  difficulty  in  the 
textbooks  for  the  seventh  grade. 

A  formula  suggested  by  Yoakam, 
Z  -r-  U  =  Al,  was  employed  by  Ram¬ 
sey**  to  determine  the  reading  diffi¬ 
culty  of  a  fifth  grade  geography  text¬ 
book.  (In  this  formula:  Z==sum  of 
the  Thorndike  index  numbers  for  the 
words  in  the  selection ;  U  =  the  num¬ 
ber  of  units  of  one  hundred  words; 
Al  =  the  index  of  average  difficulty.) 
By  lightening  the  vocabulary  load 
Ramsey  was  able  to  lower  the  index 
of  reading  difficulty  which  in  turn  was 
reflected  in  better  pupil  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  geographic  materials. 

Formulas  such  as  this  one  or  the 
more  elaborate  Winnetka  formula** 


8  Qarnett,  Wilma  Leslie,  “Factual  Versus  Story-Factuai  Material,*’  "Eaementary  Enfllsh 
Review”  III  (October,  1926),  pp.  288-271. 

9  McKee,  Paui,  **A  (Comparison  of  the  RelaUve  Efficiency  of  Comprehension  of  Inforntation 
Presented  in  ‘Fact*  Form  and  in  'Story*  Form,'*  "Elementary  Ebiglish  Review”  III  (January, 
1928).  pp.  S-8. 

10  Sn^er,  EMwin  D.,  "Factual  and  the  Story  Form  of  Presenting  Reading  Material,’*  unpub¬ 
lished  Master's  thesis,  University  of  Pittsburg,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

11  Toakam,  Oerald  A.,  "Research  Studies  in  Work  Type  Reading:  A  Summary  of  Work 
Done  at  One  University,”  “Journal  of  Eklucational  Research”  XXIX  (March,  1936),  pp.  532-S4S. 

12  Badger,  William  V.,  "The  Grade  Placement  of  Social  Studies  Materials,”  "Social  Studies” 
XXXI  (May.  1940),  pp.  210-214,  219. 

IS  Ritter,  Olive  P.,  "Repetition,  Spread,  and  Meaning  of  Unusual,  Difficult,  and  Technical 
Terms  In  Fourth  Grade  (Geography  Texts,”  unpublished  Doctor's  thesis.  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  (Tlty,  Iowa,  1941. 

14  Robinson.  ’Thomas  E.,  "Reading  Difficulty  of  History  Texts,’’  unpublished  Doctor's  thesis, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  1940. 

15  Ramsey,  Oertnide  May,  “An  Ehcperimental  Study  of  Reading  Difficulty  in  Geography,” 
unpublished  Master's  thesis.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  1939. 

18  Badger,  ibid.,  p.  214. 
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may  prove  serviceable  in  selecting  or 
adapting  reading  materials  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  intensive  reading  by  groups. 
Such  formulas*^  are  not,  however,  al¬ 
ways  suited  to  the  selection  of  mate¬ 
rials  for  individual  extensive  reading. 
Two  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
determining  an  individual’s  ability  to 
read  a  selection  are  his  interests**  and 
experiential  background.*®  Readabil¬ 
ity  is  not  purely  a  function  of  a  re¬ 
stricted  vocabulary.  Conclusions  as 
to  whether  a  child  can  comprehend  a 
paragraph  or  not  must  rest  upon  the 
results  of  valid  tests  of  comprehension, 
and  not  upon  unrelated  vocabulary 
counts.  Investigations  are  needed  in¬ 
to  the  types  of  reading  difficulties 
which  children  and  adults  actually  ex¬ 
perience  rather  than  studies  which  by 
reference  to  word  lists  indicate  theo¬ 
retical  difficulties  for  the  so-called 
normal  reader. 

An  example  of  the  type  of  needed 
research  is  the  study  of  Dewey*®  a 
decade  ago.  Dewey  made  a  case 
study  of  the  reading  comprehension 
difficulties  of  eighth  grade  pupils  in 
American  history.  He  presented  a 
detailed  picture  of  the  various  kinds 
of  difficulties  experienced,  and  indi¬ 
cated  the  comprehension  factor  to  be 
too  complex  to  be  regarded  as  largely 
a  function  of  word  usage.** 

Killens**  reported  that  sixth  grade 


children  were  unable  to  read  their 
geography  textbooks  with  any  d^ree 
of  accuracy.  She  recommended  that 
teachers  make  frequent  use  of  short 
free  expression  tests  to  disclose  the 
difficulties  which  the  pupils  are  en¬ 
countering. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the 
finding  that  textbooks  on  any  grade 
level  are  too  advanced  for  the  pupils 
does  not  always  signify  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  is  to  rewrite  the  books  in  shorter 
or  simpler  words.  The  difficulty  may 
lie  in  the  complexity  and  abstractness 
of  the  ideas  and  their  relationships, 
or  in  the  compactness  and  encyclo¬ 
pedic  character  of  the  expression,  or 
in  the  paucity  of  the  pupils’  experi¬ 
ence  (first-hand  as  well  as  language), 
or  in  the  lack  of  pupil  purposes, 
drives,  and  interests,  or  in  the  emo¬ 
tional  climate  of  the  learning  situa¬ 
tion,  or  in  a  combination  of  any  or 
all  of  these  and  many  other  factors. 

Wallace’s  dissertation**  brought  out 
some  of  these  aspects  of  the  reading 
problem.  Wallace  studied  the  ability 
of  fourth  grade  children  to  read  from 
geography  textbooks  comprehendingly. 
She  made  an  inventory  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  children’s  difficulties  in 
reading  these  textbooks. 

The  inabilities  of  the  children  in 
this  particular  reading  situation  were 
disclosed  as  those:  to  make  inferences 


17  See  also  Leary,  Bernice  E.,  “Fllements  of  Readins  Materials  Contributing  to  Difllculties 
in  Comprehension  on  the  P&rt  of  Adults,”  Private  Edition  of  University  of  Chicago  Libraries, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  1935. 

18  Witty,  Paul,  and  Kopel,  David,  “Reading  and  the  Educative  Process,”  pp.  2S-60,  Oinn 
and  Company,  Boston,  19.39. 

19  Horn,  Eirnest,  “Methods  of  Instruction  in  the  Social  Studies,”  pp.  18C*1C8,  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1937, 

20  Dewey,  Joseph  C.,  "A  Case  Study  of  Reading  Comprehension  Difllculties  in  American 
History,”  University  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Education,  Vol.  X,  No.  1,  pp.  29-54,  1931. 

21  See  also  Foster.  Charlotte,  “The  Effect  Upon  Reading  Comprehension  of  Paraphrasing 
Elementary  Historical  Material  Into  the  Spoken  and  Written  Vocabulary  of  Children.”  unpub¬ 
lished  Master’s  thesis.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  1931. 

22  Killens,  Doris  E.,  "A  Study  of  Concepts  Obtained  by  Sixth  Grade  Children  from  Reading 
a  Certain  Section  of  Geographic  Material,”  unpublished  Master’s  thesis.  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  1939. 

23  Wallace,  Clnra  M.,  “Comprehension  of  Geography  Textbooks  by  P\)urth  Grade  Children.” 
unpublished  Doctor's  thesis.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  1941. 
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from  given  facts,  to  put  the  thought 
into  written  language,  to  comprehend 
negative  items  and  negative  state¬ 
ments,  to  grasp  the  meanings  of  figu¬ 
rative  expressions,  to  develop  a  time 
sense  and  to  understand  the  seasons, 
and  to  comprehend  technical  and  dif¬ 
ficult  words. 

Wallace  believes  that  these  inabili¬ 
ties  were  the  result  of  a  lack  of  defi¬ 
nite,  overt  experiencing,  of  concrete 
experiences  to  form  a  basis  for  inter¬ 
preting  the  textbook  materials,  and 
the  result  also  of  a  lack  in  the  text¬ 
book  itself  of  detailed,  colorful,  and 
explicit  information  to  provide  an  ap¬ 
propriate  background  for  the  ideas 
and  facts  presented. 

There  is  a  body  of  recent  research 
directed  to  the  suggestion  of  ways  to 
promote  better  reading  of  social  stud¬ 
ies  materials.  Only  five  of  these  in¬ 
vestigations  can  here  be  mentioned. 

Eskridge**  carried  out  a  grade 
growth  study.  Eight  hundred  chil¬ 
dren  were  tested  on  the  meanings  of 
135  geographic  terms  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  appearance  at  least  three 
times  in  the  textbooks  used  by  the  pu¬ 
pils.  Among  the  factors  found  to 
condition  growth  in  understanding 
were :  amount  and  kind  of  experience, 
level  of  geographic  attainment,  ways 
in  which  meanings  are  verbalized,  and 
mental  age. 

Five  principles  of  growth  were  es¬ 
tablished.  Growth  in  understanding 
proceeds:  (1)  through  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  different  kinds  of  mean¬ 
ings;  (2)  through  an  increase  of  gen¬ 
eral  information;  (3)  through  a  sub¬ 


stitution  of  basic  for  associated  mean¬ 
ings;  (4)  through  the  development  of 
comprehensive  meanings;  and  (5) 
through  a  reduction  of  errors  due  to: 
(a)  confusion  of  terms  having  similar 
sounds;  (b)  confusion  of  positions; 
(c)  application  of  old  meanings  to 
new  situations;  and  (d)  “other 
causes.” 

Words  are  but  the  symbols  to  which 
meanings  must  be  attached  if  there  is 
to  be  understanding.  Meanings  are 
the  result  of  experience.  Only  as 
children  have  adequate  experiences 
will  they  develop  meanings  which  are 
sufficient  for  their  needs.  Much  more 
of  the  concrete  must  be  introduced  in¬ 
to  instruction. 

The  effect  of  definite  versus  indefi¬ 
nite  quantitative  terms  upon  the  com¬ 
prehension  and  retention  of  social 
studies  materials  was  investigated  by 
Gabel.*®  The  subjects  were  1627  pu¬ 
pils  in  grades  six,  eight,  ten,  and 
twelve  in  nine  school  systems  of  north¬ 
ern  Illinois.  A  quantitative  expres¬ 
sion  such  as  “about  1710”  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  definite  term,  and  an  expres¬ 
sion  such  as  “in  colonial  days”  was 
considered  an  indefinite  term. 

The  general  conclusion  was  that  for 
the  social  studies  materials  used  the 
pn^ntation  of  definite  quantitative 
terms  is  more  effective  in  terms  of 
pupil-learning  than  the  presentation 
of  indefinite  quantitative  terms. 

It  would  be  instructive  here  to  re¬ 
view  the  multiple  response  tests  whose 
pupil  scores  constituted  the  findings. 
It  is  instructive  to  learn  which  pupils 
reacted  better  to  definite  responses  and 


S4  Eskridflre.  T.  J.,  Jr..  “Growth  In  Underatandina  of  Geoaraphlc  Terma  In  Grade*  IV  to 
VII,’*  unpublished  Doctor's  thesis,  Duke  University,  Durham.  North  Carolina,  1937. 

36  Gabel.  Otto  Jarves,  “The  Effect  of  DeAnite  Versus  IndeAnite  Quantitative  Terms  Upon 
the  Comprehension  and  Retention  of  Social  Studies  Ifaterial,"  unpublished  Doctor's  thesis. 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  1940. 
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to  indefinite  responses,  but  more  in-  ters  of  specialized  skill  or  knowledge, 
formative  even  in  terms  of  the  limited  Slow  pupils  do  need  more  drill  and 
purpose  of  this  experiment  is  to  find  they  respond  better  emotionally  to  it 
out  which  pupils  achieved  the  better  Specialized  drill  is  usually  constructed 
and  larger  understandings.  Small  ele-  to  meet  disclosed  difficulties  and  the 
ments  may  he  singled  out  for  study  drills  therefore  are  geared  to  the  av- 
but  the  testings  should  always  be  re-  erage  or  slow  pupil.  Scores  on  tests 
lated  to  the  outcomes  which  are  vital  as  well  as  pedagogical  practices  tend 
and  which  are  sought.  to  cluster  around  the  means.  And 

Harrington’*  endeavored  to  answer  finally  it  may  he  noted  that  expres- 
the  question:  should  historical  terms  sions  in  terms  of  percentage  of  gain 
(the  special  vocabulary  of  history)  be  tend  to  magnify  the  improvement  of 
taught  directly?  the  h^inner  or  poor  learner: 

The  words  used  in  this  experiment  A  somewhat  similar  experiment, 
were  taken  from  Luella  Cole  Pressey’s  but  enlarged  and  extended,  was  car- 
levised  list.’^  There  were  126  seventh  ried  on  by  Phipps.’*  Here  the  prob- 
grade  pupils  of  Southbridge,  Massa-  lem  was  to  find  out  the  relation  of  the 
chusetts,  involved  in  the  study.  No  ability  to  use  history  vocabulary  in 
one  procedure  in  teaching  the  words  written  composition  and  in  completion 
was  exclusively  used.  Each  word  was  exercises  to  the  ability  to  read  history 
taught  in  accordance  with  the  mean-  materials. 

ing  in  the  context  in  which  it  ap-  The  attempt  was  made  to  prepare 
jieared.  The  investigation  reports:  pupils  for  reading  history  through  op- 

(1)  Direct  teaching  of  history  vo-  portunities  for  the  use  of  history  lan- 

cabulary  is  desirable.  in  various  types  of  experiences 

(2)  Pupils  of  low  mentality  made  pertinent  to  the  study  of  history. 

a  higher  percentage  of  gains  from  the  About  180  children  were  included 
direct  teaching  than  did  the  pupils  of  in  the  various  equated  groups.  The 
high  mentality.  procedures  of  teaching  require  de- 

(3)  The  pupils  mastered  some  his-  tfiiied  description  which  cannot  be  pre- 

tory  terms  taught  only  incidentally  or  tented  here.  The  teaching  methods 
not  at  all.  experimental  group  did  give 

The  finding  that  pupils  of  low  more  emphasis  to  meaningful  vocabu- 
groups  make  a  higher  percentage  of  ^Ary  study  and  language  experiences, 
gain  from  certain  types  of  drill  ap-  The  results  in  general  seemed  to 
pears  frequently  in  research  reports,  support  the  hypothesis  that  growth  in 
Such  a  finding  is  the  result  of  a  com-  the  ability  to  use  history  language  in 
plex  of  factors.  I.ow  groups  have  \(rritten  work  accompanies  growth  in 
more  room  for  improvement  in  mat-  the  ability  to  read  history  materials. 

2C  Haninaton,  Marjorie  V.  A..  “Study  In  the  Learning  of  the  Fundamental  Special  Voca¬ 
bulary  of  Hletory  Through  Direct  Teaching,’*  unpubliahed  Maeter’e  thesis.  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  1939. 

37  See:  Krey,  A.  C.,  "Tests  and  Measurements  In  the  Social  Sciences,"  pp.  15S-318,  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  1984. 

38  Phipps,  William  R.,  "An  Experimental  Study  In  Developing  History  Reading  Ability  With 
Sixth  Grade  Children  Through  Development  of  History  Vocabulary,"  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Studies  in  Education,  No.  38..  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  1940. 
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It  was  further  found  that  the  ability  increased  understanding.  What  have 
to  read  history  can  be  improved  by  the  precluded  the  fuller  or  detailed  de¬ 
use  of  methods  to  develop  history  vo-  scription  have  not  been  considerations 
cabulary,  and  that  when  the  ability  to  of  comprehension  but  considerations 
comprehend  aurally  and  the  ability  to  of  time,  space,  and  money.  It  is  note- 
express  verbally  are  well  developed,  worthy,  however,  that  Traister’s  ex- 
tbe  ability  to  read  is  improved.  perimental  groups  obtained  statisti* 

Phipps  suggested  that  these  discov-  cally  significant  gains  in  70  per  cent 
ered  relationships  be  subjected  to  fur-  of  the  comparisons  of  equated  groups, 
ther  research  by  the  use  of  the  oral  Traister  concluded  that  teachers 

interview  technique.  He  further  and  supervisors  alike  can  do  much  to 
pointed  out  that  he  made  no  check  on  insure  satisfactory  pupil  accomplish- 
the  effectiveness  of  specific  types  of  ment  in  history  of  the  middle  grades 
activities  and  hence  it  was  not  known  by  revising  the  materials  in  textbooks 
which  activities  contributed  most  to  through  a  simplification  of  vocabulary, 
language  development.  He  stated  that  as  much  as  three  to 

Although  Phipps’  investigation  was  fix  months  gain  in  subject  achieve- 
carefully  done,  it  may  be  regretted  ment  can  be  effected  during  a  se- 
that  what  has  been  called  the  most  im-  mester. 

portant  variable  in  the  classroom,  the  Three  questions  should  be  raised : 

teacher,  was  not  a  controlled  factor  in  (1)  How  many  teachers  and  super- 

the  experiment.  The  experiment  might  visors  of  the  middle  grades  are  quali- 
be  repeated  with  the  experimental  fied  to  revise  materials  which  they  see 
group  teachers  and  the  control  group  first  in  final  printed  form? 
teachers  interchanged.  (2)  How  much  of  the  gain  is  due 

Traister’s  experiment*®  was  to  find  to  word  or  phrase  substitution  and 
out  the  effect  of  an  adjustment  in  bow  much  to  the  more  detailed  expla- 
reading  materials  in  history  or  pupil  nations? 

accomplishment  in  the  middle  grades.  (3)  Will  this  semester  gain  of  4V^ 
An  adjustment  of  materials  was  de-  months  be  cumulative  throughout  the 
fined  as  a  simplification  of  certain  middle  grades  and  thus  result  in  a  to- 
history  textbooks  “by  the  substitution  tal  gain  of  27  months  for  the  three 
of  a  word  or  a  phrase  less  difficult  intermediate  grades? 
than  the  one  already  used  or  through  There  is  opportunity  here  to  men- 
a  detailed  description  of  a  word.”  tion  one  study  which  has  implications 
This  general  type  of  approach  to  a  for  the  development  of  attitudes  to- 
simplification  of  reading  materials  has  ward  reading  matter.  In  the  discus- 
been  already  briefly  discussed  in  this  sion  of  Gans’  research  this  paper  de¬ 
paper.  Traister  used  two  different  fcribed  the  too  ready  acceptancy  of 
techniques:  ^  word  substitution  and  the  authenticity  and  relevancy  of 
word  explanation.  A  fuller  explana-  printed  matter  by  middle  grade 
tion  might  be  expected  to  result  in  pupils. 

29  Traister,  Harold  W.,  "The  Effect  of  Adjustment  of  Materials  on  Pupil  Accomplishment 
in  History  in  the  Middie  Grades,"  unpublished  Master’s  thesis.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania,  1939. 
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Osborn*®  attempted  to  determine 
cxperimentaUj  the  effect  that  direct 
teaching  of  techniques  of  propaganda 
analysis  has  on  pupils  in  developing 
resistance  to  propaganda  No  speci¬ 
fic  instruction  on  the  particular  propa¬ 
ganda  used  in  measuring  Uie  results 
of  the  direct  teaching  procedures  was 
given  to  the  pupils  of  either  the  ex¬ 
perimental  or  control  groups.  The  ob¬ 
tained  data  showed  that  the  unit  of 
w’ork,  Public  Opinion  and  Propagan¬ 
da,  did  not  prove  effective  in  develop¬ 
ing  resistance  to  propaganda.  The 
subjects  were  pupils  of  grades  eleven 
and  twelve. 

These  results  may  be  considered 
either  disappointing  or  challenging. 
It  is  probably  too  much  to  expect  pu¬ 
pils  of  the  last  two  years  of  senior 
high  school  to  become  critically-mind¬ 
ed  after  exposure  to  a  single  unit  for 
six  days  and  to  have  this  critical¬ 
mindedness  so  permeate  the  pupils^ 
living  as  to  be  retained  for  six  we^s 
to  function  then  in  an  issue  so  speci¬ 
fic  as  that  of  capital  punishment. 

Osborn  states  “Possibly  critical 
thinking  can  be  developed  best  when 
pupils  are  taught  in  such  a  manner, 
throughout  their  school  experiences, 
that  they  must  constantly  use  informa¬ 
tion  in  problem-solving  situations  and 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  forced  to  make  tentative  con¬ 
clusions  as  a  result.  In  other  words, 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  way  to  teach 
critical  thinking  is  to  give  pupils 
long-term  practice  in  it.”** 

This  experiment,  notwithstanding 
its  limitations,  should  be  of  especial 
concern  to  reading  specialists,  for  the 


propaganda  used  in  the  study  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  that  of  printed,  textual 
form.  The  implications  reach  down 
to  the  instruction  and  guidance  in  the 
banning  reading  of  six  and  seven- 
year-olds. 

Summary 

This  paper  may  be  summarized  in 
the  following  tentative  conclusions: 

(1)  Improvement  in  reading  abili¬ 
ties  generally  results  in  improved 
achievement  in  the  social  studies. 

(2)  Such  skills  as  skimming  and 
reference  reading  need  to  be  developed 
and  carefully  guided. 

(3)  The  conversation-story  form 
should  be  more  extensively  used  in 
social  studies  materials. 

(4)  The  use  of  word  lists  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  reading  difficulties  of  a  se¬ 
lection  for  any  particular  pupil  has 
limitations. 

(5)  The  inabilities  of  pupils  to 
comprehend  social  studies  are  due  to 
a  complex  and  multiplicity  of  factors 
many  of  which  are  rooted  in  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  purposes  or  goals  and  of  ex¬ 
periential  background. 

(6)  Social  studies  materials  would 
be  more  meaningful  to  pupils  if  the 
pupils  had  more  adequate  experiences 
to  develop  the  meanings  and  values 
implicit  in  these  materials;  if  the  ma¬ 
terials  employed  definite  rather  than 
indefinite  quantitative  terms;  if  the 
pupils  experienced  direct  teaching  of 
social  studies  vocabulary ;  if  profi¬ 
ciency  in  general  usage  of  the  social 
studies  language  were  sou^t  rather 
than  proficiency  in  reading  alone ;  and 


so  Osborn,  Wayland  Wayne,  “An  Bbeperiment  in  Teachinc  Resistance  to  Propaesnds,**  “Jour¬ 
nal  of  Elxperimental  Eklucation’*  Vm  (September,  IMS),  pp.  1-17. 

SI  Ibid.,  p.  IS. 
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if  the  materials  had  more  detailed  and 
more  (x^orful  description,  simpler 
words,  and  more  repetition  of  mean¬ 
ings. 

(7)  The  development  of  critical 
thinking  and  reading  is  a  long-term 
process.  It  perhaps  would  be  promot¬ 


ed  by  educational  procedures  which 
involve  a  continuous  series  of  prob¬ 
lem-solving  situations. 

It  must  be  reemphasized  that  these 
statements  are  tentative,  and  they  will 
have  to  be  revised  as  new  studies  are 
reported. 


rhe  IMPROVEMENT 

of  READING  ABILITY 

in  COLLEGE 

By  S.  VINCENT  WILKING 


TO  the  layman  the  thought  of  im¬ 
proving  reading  ability  in  col¬ 
lege  is  quite  surprising,  to  say 
the  least,  for  he  feels  that  the  student 
who  has  reached  that  advanced  stage 
of  his  education  should  be  able  to 
read.  However,  even  though  the  lay¬ 
man  recoils  in  astonishment  my  audi¬ 
ence  is  well  aware  of  the  need  for  re¬ 
medial  reading  work  on  the  college 
level.  That  it  is  not  identical  or  even 
similar  to  that  work  carried  on  in  the 
elementary  grades  is  quite  obvious 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is  still  remedial 
or  corrective  reading.  It  has  been  es¬ 
timated  at  various  times  that  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty  per  cent  of  college  en¬ 
tering  classes  are  in  need  of  remedial 
work  and  that,  if  they  do  not  receive 
it,  their  studies  (which  are  usually 
preponderant  in  reading  courses)  will 
suffer  to  a  marked  degree.  We  have 
additional  evidence  of  this  when  we 
consider  the  large  number  of  investi¬ 
gations  which  have  been  made  at  the 
coll^  level  —  in  a  fairly  superficial 
review  of  the  literature  I  have  been 
able  to  abstract  approximately  eighty 
studies  made  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  which  have  as  their  aim  the  im¬ 
provement  of  reading  at  the  collegiate 
level. 

In  the  middle  twenties  the  studies 


made  on  coll^  reading  were  mainly 
experimental  in  nature.  Small  groups 
of  students,  usually  members  of  classes 
in  educational  psycholc^,  were  uti¬ 
lized  as  guinea  pigs  in  an  endeavor 
to  discover  whether  adult  and  ado¬ 
lescent  reading  could  be  perceptibly 
improved.  This  early  emphasis  was 
almost  exclusively  on  the  improvement 
of  speed  of  reading  for  it  was  quickly 
discovered  that  this  phase  was  ame¬ 
nable  to  rapid  improvement.  The 
methods  used  were  crude  as  were  the 
tests  and  measures.  Representative 
of  this  group  of  early  investigations 
is  one  by  Averill  and  Mueller  of  the 
vintage  of  1926.  Groups  of  adult  stu¬ 
dents  at  a  State  Normal  School  were 
admonished  to  “  .  .  .  practise  rapid 
silent  reading  .  .  .  decrease  vocaliza¬ 
tion  .  .  .  watch  the  character  of  their 
eye  movements  .  .  .  recognize  the 
value  of  rapid  reading  .  .  .  and  keep 
a  record  of  their  progress  in  reading 
speed”  among  other  directions.  Prac¬ 
tice  material  was  furnished  from  lit¬ 
erary  sources  and  the  training  contin¬ 
ued  three  months.  Speed  was  in¬ 
creased  99%  although  comprehension 
did  not  seem  to  increase  to  any  per¬ 
ceptible  d^ee  on  the  standard  test 
used.  There  was,  however,  a  gain  of 
10.6%  in  the  number  of  words  repro- 
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duoed  when  the  subjects  were  asked 
for  a  written  recall  of  the  material 
read.  The  most  outstanding  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  experiment  was,  of 
course,  the  improvement  in  speed  of 
reading  —  and  this  has  been  repeated 
time  after  time  in  many  other  experi¬ 
ments  on  adults.  It  may  be  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  early  work  in  reading  on 
the  college  level  was  handicapped  by 
a  scarcity  of  measuring  instruments 
suitable  for  the  groups  involved  as 
well  as  by  a  marked  lack  of  remedial 
techniques  specifically  applicable  to 
them. 

Besides  the  experiments  of  the  type 
described  above  there  were  also  some 
organized  programs  carried  out  with 
the  avowed  practical  purpose  of  im¬ 
proving  the  reading  of  deficient  fresh¬ 
men.  Two  of  the  most  ambitious  of 
these  early  programs  were  conducted 
at  Minnesota  and  Ohio  State.  The 
former  program,  while  elaborate  and 
extremely  well-controlled,  failed  to 
produce  an  appreciable  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  control  and  experimental 
groups.  The  latter  program,  reported 
piece-meal  from  time  to  time  in  the 
literature,  appears  to  have  been  an 
outstanding  success  from  the  point  of 
view  of  both  the  instructors  and  the 
students  under  their  care. 

In  recent  years  the  problem  has 
been  one  of  choosing  between  the 
group  or  clinical  method  of  treatment 
of  students  with  reading  disability. 
There  have  been  several  investigators 
who  have  stressed  the  fact  that  each 
student  presents  a  different  picture  — 
his  troubles  are  individual  to  him  and 
cannot  be  remedied  adequately  in  the 
group  situation.  Because  this  student 
presents  an  individual  diagnosis  he 


must  receive  individual  therapy  — 
Lomething  unattainable  in  the  group 
situation.  Even  if  the  group  is  bro¬ 
ken  up  into  smaller  ones  of  students 
who  present  similar  problems  these 
investigators  still  feel  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  clinical  program  is  the  correct 
answer.  That  this  is  probably  correct 
for  the  seriously  retarded  student  can¬ 
not  be  denied  but  very  seldom  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  is  so  seriously  retarded  as 
lo  need  individual  treatment  gets  into 
college  or,  once  in,  should  be  allowed 
to  stay  for  any  protracted  period  of 
time  while  in  need  of  such  intensive 
therapy. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  group  pre^am.  It  has 
the  obvious  advantages  of  saving  time 
and  effort  —  this,  however,  should  not 
be  a  basic  consideration  when  dealing 
with  serious  human  problems.  But 
there  is  a  more  pointed  argument  in 
favor  of  the  group  method.  In  my 
experience  in  both  clinical  and  group 
work  I  have  found  that  college  stu¬ 
dents  with  reading  difiiculties  present 
a  rather  stereotyped  pattern  of  disa¬ 
bility.  They  are  almost  always  low 
in  reading  speed  (most  often  the 
cause  for  self-referral) ;  their  compre¬ 
hension  of  what  they  read  is  spotty 
and  inadequate  and  they  are  unable 
to  see  the  organization  of  the  material 
which  they  must  study.  They  are  also 
quite  frequently  deficient  in  vocabu¬ 
lary  and,  above  all,  seem  to  be  unable 
to  read  critically  or  in  an  associational 
manner.  I  reiterate  that  this  pattern 
is  stereotyped  and  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  perhaps  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  people  with  reading  difficulty  on 
the  collie  level.  That  the  other  ten 
per  cent  are  so  poor  as  to  need  indi- 
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vidual  tutoring  one  cannot  categori-  read  rapidly  becauae  they  are  afraid 


cally  deny,  but  the  major  part  of  the 
problem  can  be  solved  by  means  of 
group  treatment  such  as  will  be  de¬ 
scribed  below. 

At  Harvard  the  group  method  of 
helping  men  with  reading  difficulties 
has  been  utilized  for  the  past  three 
years  with  successful  results.  During 
the  present  year  five  groups  of  stu¬ 
dents  have  attended  remedial  sessions 
of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  meetings 
each.  It  will  be  admitted  at  the  out¬ 
set  that  the  caliber  of  student  admit¬ 
ted  to  Harvard  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  average  college  freshman 
throughout  the  country.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  men  who  attended  the  reme¬ 
dial  sessions  constituted  the  lowest  ten 
per  cent  of  the  entering  class  as  far 
as  achievement  on  standard  reading 
tests  is  concerned  but  were  on  the  nine¬ 
tieth  percentile  of  the  norms  for  col¬ 
lege  freshmen  furnished  with  the 
tests.  This  means,  of  course,  that  we 
have  excellent  material  with  which  to 
work  but  also  means  that  the  standard¬ 
ized  tests  which  are  used  as  measures 
of  improvement  do  not  have  (more 
often  than  not)  a  high  enough  ceiling 
to  reflect  accurately  gains  made. 

Two  distinct  remedial  methods  or 
techniques  were  used  with  the  fresh¬ 
men.  The  first,  the  Harvard  Films, 
was  used  to  increase  speed  of  reading. 
While  long  and  bitter  battles  have 
raged  as  to  the  importance  of  eye 
movements  and  while  the  films  have 
often  been  pointed  out  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  methods  of  “improving 
eye  movements”  there  is  no  need  to 
consider  it  an  issue  here.  It  has  been 
my  observation  with  college  students 
that  a  great  majority  of  them  do  not 


to  —  that  is,  if  they  attempt  to  speed 
up  they  immediately  feel  that  com¬ 
prehension  is  going  by  the  board. 
Through  the  simple  expedient  of  hav¬ 
ing  them  miss  all  if  they  lag  behind 
The  films  compel  them  to  progress 
at  a  respectable  rate  at  which  they 
soon  discover  that  they  are  still  able 
to  comprehend.  Once  this  is  realized 
they  are  able  to  transfer  this  new¬ 
found  speed  to  their  regular  reading 
matter.  The  films  liave  an  additional 
advantage  of  being  intrinsic  motiva¬ 
tion.  Their  novelty  holds  attention 
and  has  all  the  blandishments  of  any¬ 
thing  which  appears  to  be  mechanical 
or  scientific.  For  these  reasons  the 
film  method  of  improving  reading 
speed,  regardless  of  one’s  biases  or 
convictions  as  rt^ards  the  feasibility 
of  training  eye  movements,  can  be 
very  successful. 

Besides  the  films  to  improve  rate  of 
reading  it  was  felt  that  the  next  most 
important  factor  to  receive  attention 
should  be  what  has  been  characterized 
as  “thorough  type”  comprehension. 
To  attain  this  end  I  compiled  a  man¬ 
ual  in  which  the  first  part  stressed 
the  improvement  of  organizational 
skills.  The  reading  matter  chosen  for 
these  exercises  was  taken  from  college 
texts  and  the  typical  primary  sources 
which  college  students  are  expected  to 
read.  It  seemed  that  there  had  been 
sufficient  sugar  coating  of  the  pill  of 
reading  so  that  now  remedial  work 
might  well  be  done  on  the  type  of 
material  which  the  student  will  have 
to  read  in  the  practical  study  situ¬ 
ation. 

The  exercises  in  the  first  part  of 
this  manual  were  of  the  following 
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types.  (1)  A  selection,  several  para¬ 
graphs  in  length,  was  presented.  For 
each  paragraph  in  the  selection  three 
summaries  appeared,  one  of  which 
was  correct.  After  reading  the  selec¬ 
tion  the  student  was  asked  to  identify 
the  correct  summary.  After  he  had 
shown  competence  to  do  this  task  he 
was  further  asked  to  indicate  those 
summaries  which  were  too  broad  or 
too  narrow.  (2)  Having  mastered  the 
first  type  of  exercise  the  student  was 
again  confronted  with  a  selection  this 
time  followed  by  a  series  of  state¬ 
ments.  These  statements  were  to  be 
classified  as  to  whether  they  were 
main  ideas  or  details.  (3)  After 
reading  a  selection  the  student  was 
given  a  main  idea  for  each  paragraph 
in  the  selection  and  asked  to  jot  down 
a  list  of  details  which  supported  the 
main  idea.  (4)  The  procedure  in  (3) 
was  reversed  with  details  given  and 
the  student  asked  to  compose  a  main 
idea  which  would  encompass  all  the 
details.  (5)  The  last  type  of  exer¬ 
cise  consisted  of  having  the  student 
compose  both  the  details  and  main 
ideas  of  a  selection  which  he  had  read. 
There  were,  of  course,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  selections  for  each  type  of  ex¬ 
ercise.  This  type  of  work,  while 
sometimes  tedious  and  reminiscent  of 
high  school  English  days  is  quite 
often  just  what  the  college  student 
needs.  The  number  of  people  who 
have  no  idea  of  how  to  compose  an 
outline  or,  if  knowing  how,  so  little 
facility  in  its  rapid  ocmstruction  is 
deplorable.  Instruction  was  given, 
concomitant  with  organisational  work, 
on  the  application  of  these  techniques 
to  the  studying  of  such  subjects  as 
history,  economics,  etc. 


Besides  work  on  the  organizational 
skills  exercises  was  presented  for  the 
improvement  of  associational  skills. 
Exercises  on  drawing  inferences  from 
data  presented  were  constructed  as 
well  as  those  of  a  problem  solving  na¬ 
ture.  These  latter  were  patterned  af¬ 
ter  the  critical  comprehension  exer¬ 
cises  devised  by  Roma  Gans  in  her 
doctorate  study  on  “Critical  Compre¬ 
hension  in  the  Intermediate  Grades.” 
In  these  exercises  the  reader  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  problem.  He  is  then 
asked  to  peruse  a  series  of  selections 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  suitability 
as  aids  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
and  classify  them  as  “Helpful,” 
“Slightly  Helpful”  or  “Not  Helpful.” 
This  type  of  work  is  comparable  to 
the  type  of  activity  required  when  a 
student  is  asked  to  write  a  paper 
which  will,  for  its  subject  matter, 
draw  upon  a  large  number  of  sources 
which  will  need  to  be  read  and  classi¬ 
fied. 

Before  any  program,  remedial  or 
otherwise,  is  initiated  some  measuring 
instruments  must  be  chosen.  A  bat¬ 
tery  of  three  tests  was  employed  with 
the  Harvard  group  consisting  of  the 
Cooperative  Reading  Comprehension 
C2,  the  Nelson-Denny  Reading  Test 
and  the  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test 
Rate  l^ection.  It  was  found  that  the 
first  of  these  tests,  the  Cooperative, 
was  an  excellent  test  of  reading  com¬ 
prehension  but  an  extremely  poor  test 
of  vocabulary,  being  too  easy  for  our 
)X)pulation.  The  Nelson-Denny  voca¬ 
bulary,  on  the  other  hand,  was  quite 
adequate  for  our  group  but  the  com- 
])rehen8ion  test  lacked  sufficient  ceil¬ 
ing  to  show  gains  which  were  made. 
The  Iowa  Rate  Section  was  adequate 
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for  the  purpose  of  showing  increases 
in  rate  of  reading  on  fairly  simple, 
informational  type  of  material.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  felt  that  a  better  measure 
of  reading  speed  is  very  much  needed 
for  the  college  and  adult  population 
which  will  take  into  account  the  many 
variables  which  affect  reading  speed 
such  as  vocabulary  difficulty,  level  of 
abstractness,  purpose  for  which  the 
material  is  read,  style,  and  so  forth. 
An  attempt  to  rectify  this  deficiency 
is  now  under  way. 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  into  a 
long  and  elaborate  statistical  analysis 
of  the  results  of  our  work  at  Harvard 
here,  A  few  high  points  in  the  re¬ 
sults  will  allow  one  to  see  the  trend 
of  the  outcomes  of  the  work.  For  in¬ 
stance  we  obtained  a  gain  in  reading 
speed  of  a  hundred  and  four  words 
per  minute  after  a  session  consisting 
of  eighteen  meetings;  a  gain  in  Nel- 
bon-Denny  vocabulary  of  six  and  a 
half  points  of  raw  score  and  a  gain  of 
slightly  over  five  points  of  scaled  score 
on  the  Cooperative  “I.ovel  of  Compre¬ 
hension.”  The  “t”  values  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  initial  and  final 
scores  were  all  well  over  3  denoting  a 
level  of  significance  of  better  than  the 
1%  level.  In  short,  obtained  differ¬ 
ences  were  not  due  to  the  operation 


of  chance  variation.  These  results  are 
merely  those  of  <me  group  but  results 
obtained  on  four  other  groups  during 
the  present  year  were  quite  compar¬ 
able  in  magnitude  and  direction. 

This  discussion  has,  perforce,  been 
both  hasty  and  sketchy.  We  have  in¬ 
dicated  s(Mne  of  the  trrads  of  the  early 
work  and  given  an  example  of  what 
was  accomplished.  The  disagreement 
over  methods  of  remediation  was 
touched  upon  and  an  example  of  one 
successful  group  program  was  out¬ 
lined  both  as  to  method  used  and  re¬ 
sults  achieved.  But  there  is  still  much 
to  be  done  before  college  remedial 
work  will  obtain  the  almost  invariable 
success  obtained  by  remedial  tech¬ 
niques  on  the  elementary  level.  One 
of  the  answers  to  our  problems  con¬ 
sists  of  the  construction  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  better  measures  of  reading 
speed  and  oomprehensi<Hi  for  the  adult 
level.  Of  course,  hand  in  hand  with 
this  improvement  of  measures  there 
should  be  accompanying  improvement 
in  remedial  techniques.  Good  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  to  date  but  a 
great  deal  more  must  be  accomplished 
before  our  entire  college  population  is 
able  to  read  at  a  level  which  is  both 
expected  and  desirable  of  our  products 
of  higher  education. 


The  Frequenq^  of 

Special  Reading  Disabilities 


By  Clara  L.  Alden  .  Helen  B. 

There  have  been  few  studies  of 
the  frequency  of  children  who 
have  special  disability  in  read¬ 
ing.  School  authorities  who  discover 
an  occasional  child  who  is  reading  be¬ 
low  mental  age  sometimes  assume  that 
the  condition  is  rather  rare.  If  many 
such  children  are  found,  it  often 
raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
reading  system  being  used  is  particu¬ 
larly  poor  or  the  teaching  grossly  in¬ 
adequate.  This  study  of  frequency  of 
special  disability  in  reading  will  en¬ 
able  the  school  administrator  to  make 
a  better  evaluation  of  his  reading  situ¬ 
ation.  Further  analysis  of  the  data 
yields  implications  for  a  preventive 
and  corrective  reading  program. 

Until  recently  it  has  been  difficult 
to  identify  children  with  special  dis¬ 
ability  in  reading  through  the  use  of 
group  tests,  because  the  group  intelli¬ 
gence  tests  depended  too  largely  upon 
reading.^  If  the  child  had  a  severe 
reading  difficulty,  a  low  mental  age 
and  intelligence  quotient  was  discov¬ 
ered  on  the  group  test,  and  this  low 
mental  rating  was  then  used  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  reading  difficulty.  Several 
group  tests  of  mental  capacity  now 
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available  do  not  depend  upon  reading 
and  therefore  seem  more  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  discovering  special 
reading  disabilities.  Some  of  these 
tests  are  the  DurrtU-SuUivan  Reading 
Capacity  Testy  and  Otis  Quick-Scor¬ 
ing,  Mental  Ability  Test  —  Primary 
Form,*  and  the  California  Test  of 
Mental  Maturity*  The  Stanford  Re¬ 
vision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Tests  de¬ 
pends  little  upon  reading,  but  since  it 
requires  individual  examination  by 
trained  examiners  its  use  is  ordinarily 
limited  to  clinical  studies. 

This  study  reports  the  use  of  the 
Durrell-Sullivan  Reading  Capacity 
Test  <Hi  children  in  grades  two  to  six. 
The  test  is  essentially  a  measure  of 
the  understanding  of  spoken  language, 
and  is  divided  into  two  parts;  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  paragraph  comprehen¬ 
sion.®  The  child  responds  by  check¬ 
ing  a  picture  which  indicates  his  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  word  or  question. 
The  test  assumes  that  if  the  child  can 
understand  spoken  language  for  his 
grade  level,  he  should  be  able  to  read 
up  to  grade  level.  Reliability  coeffi¬ 
cients  for  individual  grades  average 
.96  and  for  a  four  grade  range  .98  is 


1  Durrell,  Donald  D.,  "Influence  of  Reading  Ability  on  Intelligence  Meaeuree,"  "Journal  of 
Educational  Peycholoffy,"  24:  412-41C,  September,  1933. 

2.  3  Published  by  World  Book  Company. 

4  Southern  Callromia  Book  Depository. 

ft  Sullivan,  Helen  Blair,  “A  New  Method  of  Determining  Readlnc  Capacity,"  "Education," 
99:  39-45,  September,  1938. 
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found.  The  test  requires  an  average 
of  sixteen  points  of  raw  score  between 
each  year  level.  The  probable  error 
is  less  than  three  points  of  raw  score, 
or  less  than  two  months  of  age.  The 
reading  achievement  test  which  was 
used  for  comparison  was  designed  by 
the  same  authors  and  showed  slightly 
higher  reliability  coefficients. 

Whenever  a  well  standardized  edu¬ 
cational  test  is  compared  with  a  stan¬ 
dardized  intelligence  test  the  results 
on  a  large  population  should  show  that 
fifty  percent  of  the  pupils  achieve 
above  mental  age  and  fifty  percent  be¬ 
low  mental  age.  If  we  define  reading 
difficulty  as  reading  “below  mentality” 
then  we  should  expect  fifty  percent  of 
the  pupils  to  have  such  reading  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  percent  of  children  hav¬ 
ing  reading  difficulty  depends  upcm 
the  degree  of  discrepancy  between  the 
two  measures  that  one  chooses  as  a 
basis  for  definition  of  a  reading  diffi¬ 
culty.  In  this  study  a  difference  of 
one  year  between  hearing  compre¬ 
hension  or  “capacity”  and  reading 
achievement  is  assumed  to  indicate 
special  difficulty  in  reading.  When 
the  high  reliability  of  the  testa  are 
considered,  this  difference  may  be 
taken  as  significant.  A  difference  of 


one  year  is  six  times  the  probable  ei^ 
ror  of  that  difference,  which  indicates 
that  there  is  less  than  one  chance  in 
ten  thousand  that  the  difference  is  not 
a  true  one.  If  one  chooses  to  take  a 
more  rigorous  criteri<Hi  of  reading  dif¬ 
ficulty,  a  difference  of  two  years  be¬ 
tween  capacity  and  achievement  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  tables. 

The  tests  were  given  to  6364  chil¬ 
dren  in  grades  two  through  six.  More 
than  two  hundred  classrooms  were 
tested,  representing  twenty  communi¬ 
ties  in  eleven  states.  Many  different 
basal  readers  and  reading  systems 
were  used.  The  classrooms  were  cho¬ 
sen  as  being  typical  of  the  community 
and  care  was  taken  to  avoid  those 
classrooms  that  contained  only  espe¬ 
cially  bright  or  dull  children.  The 
results  of  the  study  may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  average  situation. 

As  a  basis  for  comparison,  some  of 
the  tables  below  show  the  results  of 
an  earlier  unpublished  study  by  one 
of  the  authors,*  in  which  the  Stanford- 
Binet  Mental  age  was  compared  with 
reading  achievement.  The  Stanford- 
Binet  tests  were  given  by  experienced 
examiners,  and  the  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  age  represented  an  average  score 
of  three  standard  reading  tests:  Stan- 


Tabls  I 

READING  ACHIEVEMENT  COMPARED  TO  READING  CAPACITY 


No. 

Percent 
t  year$ 
retarded 

Percent  1 

or  more  years 
retarded 

Percent 
Within 
one  year 

Percent  I  or 
more  years 
advanced 

Percent 
t  years 
or  more 

advanced 

Durrell-Sullivan 
Capacity  Test 

6364 

3.7 

14.4 

72.0 

13.6 

2.2 

Stanford-Binet 

1130 

3.3 

16.2 

56.1 

28.7 

4.7 

t  Durrell.  D.  D.,  "Raading  IMnbllity  in  the  IntarmedUte  Oimd«s,”  unpubUahad  Doctor’s 
dlracrtatlon,  Harrsrd  University.  1930. 
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ford  Achievement,  Chapman-Cook, 
and  Burgess.  These  data  were  ob¬ 
tained  for  1134  children  in  the  sixth 
grade  in  the  Harvard  Growth  Study. 

The  table  above  shows  a  similarity 
in  results  that  might  be  expected  from 
adequately  standardized  tests.  It  in¬ 
dicates  that  approximately  four  peiv 
cent  of  the  children  in  elementary 
grades  may  be  expected  to  show  two 
years  retardation  below  capacity,  and 
that  about  fifteen  percent  will  be 
found  to  be  reading  one  or  more  years 
below.  The  school  administrator  who 
discovers  similar  conditions  in  his 
schools  may  assume  that  his  reading 
program  is  no  worse  than  average.  He 
should  not,  however,  be  content  with 
the  situation.  For  the  individual 
child,  a  reading  disability  indicated 
by  reading  achievement  two  years  be¬ 
low  mental  age  indicates  serious 
trouble. 

The  fact  that  some  children  read 
above  “capacity’’  occasionally  troubles 
some  people  who  use  standard  tests. 
Children  obviously  cannot  achieve 
above  their  capacities.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is  found  in  the  nature  of  the  ca¬ 
pacity  tests  and  their  standardization. 
Such  tests  are  in  the  nature  of  meas¬ 
ures  of  general  achievement,  with  the 
mental  age  indicating  the  average 
achievement  of  children  of  that  age 
on  the  test.  The  reading  age  also  rep¬ 
resents  the  average  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  of  children  of  a  particular  age. 
Since  averages  are  the  basis  of  stan¬ 
dardization,  it  is  evident  that  in  any 
particular  ability  such  as  reading  some 
children  will  do  better  than  their  aver¬ 
age  general  achievement — “capacity” 
— as  represented  by  the  various  items 
in  the  intelligence  tests.  The  capacity 


tests  are  misnamed.  They  should  be 
thought  of  as  measures  of  general 
achievement  Such  general  achieve¬ 
ment  as  indicated  by  a  Stanford-Binet 
mental  age  sets  no  limits  upon  the 
child’s  possibility  of  achievement  in  a 
particular  function.  Good  teaching 
and  excellent  motivation  in  any  sub¬ 
ject  should  produce  better  results  in 
that  subject  than  the  child  has  shown 
in  his  mental  age  or  “average  general 
achievement.” 

The  Durrell-Sullivan  Reading  Ca¬ 
pacity  Test  is  also  misnamed.  It  is  a 
measure  of  hearing  comprehension, 
and  the  age  score  represents  the  aver¬ 
age  achievement  of  children  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  age  in  that  ability.  The  chil¬ 
dren  whose  reading  achievement  is  in 
advance  of  their  hearing  comprehen¬ 
sion  do  not  necessarily  understand 
reading  better  than  they  understand 
spoken  language.  This  seemingly  con¬ 
tradictory  statement  is  best  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  two  tests  repre¬ 
sent  average  achievement  on  different 
language  scales.  For  example,  we 
know  from  various  studies  that  the 
average  speaking  vocabulary  of  a  child 
at  the  end  of  the  first  grade  is  approxi¬ 
mately  3,500  words,  and  that  the  aver¬ 
age  child  at  this  age  can  read  approxi¬ 
mately  600  words.  The  child  with 
2000  words  in  his  speaking  vocabulary 
and  1000  in  his  reading  vocabulary 
would  be  below  average  in  the  Read¬ 
ing  Capacity  Test  but  above  average 
in  reading.  The  normative  method  of 
standardization  of  these  tests  would 
show  him  reading  “above  capacity,” 
although  it  is  obvious  that  he  could 
still  do  better  with  spoken  language 
than  with  reading. 

The  table  below  shows  percent  of 


FREQUENCY  OF  SPlkCIAL 

reading  retardation  by  grade  levels. 
The  low  figure  for  the  second  grade 
probably  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  at  this  early  in  the  child’s  school 
career,  a  year’s  retardation  in  reading 
represents  a  more  serious  retardation 
than  in  later  years.  For  example,  the 
second  grade  child  who  is  one  year  re¬ 
tarded  is  achieving  at  only  half  of  the 
normal  rate,  while  a  fifth  grade  child 
who  is  a  year  behind  is  achieving  at 
eighty  percent  of  the  normal  rate.  In 
primary  grades  we  should  not  wait  im- 
til  a  child  is  retarded  a  full  year  be¬ 
fore  we  consider  him  to  have  special 
difficulty  in  reading.  The  low  figure 
for  the  sixth  grade  is  also  unexpected. 
It  is  possible  that  the  reading  instruc¬ 
tion  was  better  in  the  sixth  grades 
sampled  than  in  the  earlier  grades.  It 
is  also  possible  that  the  capacity  test 
did  not  have  a  sufficiently  high  “ceil¬ 
ing”  to  measure  the  better  sixth-grad¬ 
ers,  with  the  result  that  they  achieved 
higher  in  reading  than  in  hearing  com¬ 
prehension. 

Table  II 

READING  RETARDATION  BY 
GRADE  LEVELS 

(Based  on  Durrell-Sullivsn  Reading’ 
Capacity  and  Achievement  Tests) 

Ofte  or  Two  or 


No.  of 
pupils 

more  pears 

retarded 
No.  % 

more  years 
retarded 
No.  % 

Grade  2 

576 

40 

6.0 

1 

.17 

Grade  3 

1016 

111 

10.9 

8 

.78 

Grade  4 

1278 

234 

18.3 

61 

4.8 

Grade  5 

1848 

335 

18.1 

86 

4.7 

Grade  6 

1646 

197 

12.0 

60 

3.7 

Several  previous  studies  have  point¬ 
ed  out  that  girls  have  less  difficulty  in 
learning  to  read  than  boys  do.  Our 
findings  confirm  this  conclusion,  with 
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the  number  of  boys  showing  retarda¬ 
tion  in  reading  usually  being  double 
the  number  of  girls  having  difficulty. 
Table  III  shows  the  number  and  per¬ 
centage  of  boys  and  girls  one  or  more 
years  retarded  in  reading. 

Tablb  III 

SEX  DIFFERENCES  IN 
READING  RETARDATION 

Bots  Gibls 


No. 

%  retarded 

No. 

%  re¬ 
tarded 

Grade  2 

288 

9.7 

288 

4.2 

Grade  3 

511 

14.7 

505 

7.1 

Grade  4 

696 

23.6 

582 

12.0 

Grade  5 

935 

24.5 

913 

11.6 

Grade  6 

889 

13.7 

757 

9.9 

Total 

3319 

18.6 

3045 

9.8 

The  differences  in  reading  retarda¬ 
tion  of  boys  and  girls  are  marked. 
Critical  ratios  were  computed  for  the 
differences  at  all  grade  levels,  and 
these  ran  from  4  to  10  for  the  various 
grades.  The  smaller  difference  be¬ 
tween  boys  and  girls  in  grade  six  may 
indicate  that  the  boys  are  catching  up 
with  the  girls  or  it  may  be  only  an 
indication  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
tests  at  that  level.  In  the  Stanford- 
Binet  study  of  1130  sixth  graders,  the 
ratio  of  two  to  one  still  held.  This 
study  showed  19.8%  of  the  boys  re¬ 
tarded  as  compared  to  9.9%  of  the 
girls. 

If  we  may  take  this  study  as  being 
indicative  of  the  general  situation  in 
reading  in  the  elementary  school,  there 
are  several  implications  for  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  reading  program.  It 
is  evident  that  we  have  too  many  chil¬ 
dren  retarded  in  reading  to  be  cared 
for  by  an  occasional  remedial  reading 
class.  The  extreme  cases  of  reading 
difficulty  could  be  taken  care  of  in  re- 
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medial  classes,  but  the  majority  of 
children  with  reading  difficulties  will 
require  a  program  in  the  r^ular 
classroom  which  will  prevent  reading 
difficulties  by  providing  for  individual 
differences  in  levels  of  reading  ability 
and  particular  weaknesses  of  children. 
Unless  we  have  evidence  that  boys 


“outgrow”  reading  difficulties,  we  will 
need  to  examine  more  carefully  the 
appeal  and  general  adequacy  of  our 
reading  program  for  boys.  The  study 
indicates  also  that  we  have  not  yet 
improved  our  reading  methods  to  the 
point  that  all  children  read  well  in 
relation  to  capacity. 


INCREASING  the  RATE  of  LEARNING 

in  FIRST  GRADE  READING 

By  HELEN  A.  MURPHY  and  KATHRYN  M.  JUNKINS 


The  rate  of  learning  to  read  is 
not  correlated  perfectly  with 
mental  ability.  The  fact  that 
many  children  of  normal  mentality 
and  good  sensory  equipment  fail  to 
make  normal  progress  in  reading  sug¬ 
gests  that  there  are  special  abilities 
which  affect  the  learning  rate.  Two 
such  special  abilities  appear  to  be 
auditory  and  visual  discrimination  of 
word  elements. 

If  a  child  is  to  take  advantage  of 
phonetic  writing,  he  must  first  notice 
the  phonetic  elements  in  his  own 
speech.  If  he  has  never  noticed  the 
sounds  within  spoken  words,  the 
printed  forms  of  these  words  give  him 
no  clue  to  their  pronunciation.  A 
child  who  has  never  isolated  the  “ch” 
sound  in  such  words  as  chair,  choose 
and  child  must  rely  upon  sheer  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  general  appearance  of  the 
words  as  though  he  were  reading  Chi¬ 
nese  or  some  other  non-phonetic  writ¬ 
ing.  Furthermore,  since  the  words 
look  almost  alike  to  him,  he  mistakes 
each  for  the  others  in  his  reading,  with 
every  new  word  containing  ch  adding 
another  possibility  of  error.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  has  noticed  the  sound 
he  can  devote  his  attention  to  the  part 
of  the  word  which  differentiates  it 
from  the  others.  Ability  in  auditory 
analysis  of  word  elements  appears  to 
be  a  primary  factor  in  success  in  be¬ 
ginning  reading. 


Any  study  of  children’s  errors  in 
oral  reading  will  reveal  difficulties  in 
visual  discrimination  of  letters  and 
words.  A  child  who  cannot  tell  m 
from  n  is  likely  to  confuse  mice  with 
nice.  When  b,  d,  p,  and  q  appear  to 
him  as  unimportant  variations  of  the 
same  letter,  many  confusions  will  re¬ 
sult.  If  he  cannot. tell  the  difference 
between  xoas  and  saw,  or  between  boat 
and  toad  the  difficulty  should  be 
ascribed  to  poor  visual  discrimination 
of  words  rather  than  to  mirror-read¬ 
ing.  A  good  ear  for  sounds  of  word 
elements  will  not  insure  success  in 
learning  to  read  if  the  child  is  con¬ 
fused  in  recc^ition  of  lower  case  let¬ 
ters  or  of  words  similar  in  form. 

This  paper  reports  the  effectiveness 
of  a  formalized  program  in  each  of  the 
two  abilities  mentioned.  The  program 
consisted  of  thirty  ten-minute  exer¬ 
cises  in  auditory  discrimination  of 
word  elements,  and  an  equal  number 
of  exercises  in  visual  discrimination 
of  word  elements.  The  two  sets  of  ex¬ 
ercises  were  evaluated  separately  in  or¬ 
der  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
each  independent  of  the  other. 

The  auditory  exercises  provided 
practice  in  discriminating  initial  and 
final  consonant  sounds  and  blends  in 
words  known  to  the  child.  Words 
containing  the  easier  sounds  were  pre¬ 
sented  first,  and  there  was  provision 
for  constant  review.  Monotony  in 
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procedure  was  avoided  by  the  use  of 
many  different  types  of  exercises.  The 
oral  lessons  were  occasionally  supple¬ 
mented  with  letters  and  words  on  the 
blackboard.  The  visual  discrimina¬ 
tion  exercises  (XMisisted  primarily  of 
matching  letters,  matching  words,  find¬ 
ing  words  in  context,  and  copying  let¬ 
ters  and  words.  These  were  graded  in 
difSculty  and  were  presented  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ways.* 

One  hundred  fifty  children  were 
found  who  had  made  little  or  no  pro¬ 
gress  in  reading  during  the  first  se¬ 
mester  in  the  first  grade.  These  chil¬ 
dren  were  in  ten  different  classrooms. 
They  were  using  as  a  basal  method 
one  of  the  most  widely  used  of  the 
modem  reading  “systems.”  These 
children  were  divided  into  three 
groups  of  fifty  each  on  the  basis  of 
chronological  age,  mental  age,  and 
sight  vocabulary.  Tests  of  visual  and 
auditory  discrimination  of  word  ele¬ 
ments  and  a  measure  of  learning  rate 
were  given  to  all  three  groups. 

The  teachers  of  one  group  of  fifty 
children  were  given  a  mime<^aphed 
manual  which  included  the  thirty  au¬ 
ditory  discrimination  lessons.  These 
lessons  were  given  in  place  of  regular 
reading  instmction  for  part  of  the 
daily  period.  The  teachers  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  group  of  fifty  children  received 
the  visual  discrimination  exercises. 
These,  too,  took  the  place  of  the  r^u- 
lar  reading  instruction.  No  special 
supervision  was  provided.  Teachers 
made  verbal  rq)ort8  each  week  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  interest  of  children  in  the 
various  exercises  and  indicated  the 
points  of  confusion  and  difficulty.  The 


control  group  of  fifty  children  con¬ 
tinued  their  usual  lessons. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  the  two 
experimental  groups  and  the  o(Hitrol 
group  were  retested  with  the  visual 
and  auditory  discrimination  tests  and 
the  rate  of  learning  test.  All  groups 
made  progress  in  visual  discrimina¬ 
tion.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  visual 
discrimination  groups  made  a  greater 
gain  than  did  the  other  two.  In  audi¬ 
tory  discrimination,  the  group  given 
special  instruction  showed  marked 
progress  while  the  other  groups  made 
little  or  no  gain.  The  effect  of  these 
two  types  of  word  discrimination  on 
the  rate  of  word  learning  is  particu¬ 
larly  interesting.  In  the  initial  ex¬ 
periment,  all  groups  retained  approxi¬ 
mately  two  words  out  of  eight  words 
taught  by  a  standard  procedure.  At 
the  end  of  this  experiment  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  words  taught  had  doubled  for 
the  two  experimental  groups  while  the 
control  group  increased  its  score  ordy 
slightly.  Three  months  after  the  end 
of  this  experiment,  all  groups  were 
tested  with  the  Detroit  Word  Recog¬ 
nition  Test.  The  auditory  and  visual 
discrimination  groups  had  raw  scores 
of  twelve  and  thirteen  respectively  as 
compared  to  seven  for  the  control 
group.  These  differences  were  statis¬ 
tically  significant.  The  tabulation  of 
initial  and  final  scores  for  all  tests 
may  be  found  in  the  first  table  below. 
The  second  table  contains  differences 
between  the  gains  of  the  experimental 
and  control  groups  with  critical  ratios 
of  these  differences. 


It  will  be  noted  that  although  the 

1  ReTlMd  forma  of  the  auditory  and  Tieual  dtacrimination  exerciaea  are  available  under  the 
tlUea  "Buildlnff  Word  Power”  and  "Ready-to-Read.”  World  Book  Company.  IMl. 
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INITIAL  AND  FINAL  SCORES  ON  VARIOUS  TESTS 


Auditory  Analyala  Visual  Discrimination  Juns 

Mean  Mean  Test  Score  Test  Score  Learning  Rate  Detroit 

Na  C.A.  M.A.  Initial  Final  Gain  Initial  Final  Gain  InlUal  Final  Gain  Score 


Control 

Auditory 

55 

6.9 

7.8 

11.2 

11.0 

0 

15.7 

86.7 

14.0 

1.7 

2.7 

1.0 

7.5 

Training 

52 

7.0 

7.3 

13.7 

27.1 

13.4 

14.2 

29.9 

15.7 

2.5 

5.2 

2.7 

11.5 

Visual 

Training 

49 

7.1 

7.8 

16.0 

17.4 

1.4 

15.6 

34.2 

18.6 

2.2 

4.4 

8.2 

12.8 

SUPERIORITY  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  GROUP  GAINS 
OVER  CONTROL  GROUP  GAINS 

June  Detroit 

Auditory  DIscrimlna-  Visual  Dlscrlmlna-  Word 

tlon  Gain  tion  Gain  Learning  Rate  Reoocnitlon  Test 

Mean  Dili.  C.R.  Mean  DIff.  C.R.  Mean  Diff.  C.R.  Mean  DIff.  C.R. 

Auditory  Training 


1  Group 

Visual  Training 

13.4 

13.1 

1.7 

1.4 

1.7 

4.1 

4.0  2.7 

Group 

1.4 

1.8 

4.6 

3.2 

1.2 

2.8 

5.3  3.8 

auditory  training  group  had  a  higher  ing  in  both  abilities  before  the  word 
score  on  the  rate  of  learning  test  at  recognition  tests  were  given, 
the  end  of  the  experiment,  the  visual  Since  both  sets  of  exercises  seem  to 
discrimination  group  made  a  slightly  be  effective  in  increasing  the  rate  of 
better  score  on  the  word  recognition  learning  to  read,  they  have  been  re¬ 
test  given  in  June.  This  inconsistency  vised  on  the  basis  of  this  experiment 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  local  school  and  the  lessons  int^ated  so  that  they 
authorities  were  so  impressed  with  the  make  a  unified  program  in  letter  and 
rapid  improvement  of  the  children  be-  word  discrimination.  A  more  exten- 
ing  given  the  auditory  training  that  bive  experiment  is  planned  for  the 
the  auditory  exercises  were  given  to  evaluation  of  the  combined  program. 
all  children  in  the  primary  grades  as  Informal  try-outs  in  several  class- 
soon  as  the  six  weeks  experimental  pe-  rooms  have  shown  the  combined  pro- 
riod  was  over.  The  visual  discrimina-  gram  to  be  effective  in  preventing 
tion  ^up  had  the  advantage  of  train-  reading  failures  in  first  grade. 
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An  EVALUATION  of 

Reading  Readiness  Materials 

By  HELEN  BLAIR  SULLIVAN 

and 


JOSEPHINE 

<  <  LADING  readiness”  is  a  term 

Xv  which,  in  itself,  is  quite  ex¬ 
planatory.  It  has,  however, 
caused  a  great  deal  of  speculation  and 
perturbation  among  psychologists,  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers. 

The  fundamental  need  for  tests  of 
this  type  is  the  need  for  accurate,  re¬ 
liable  prediction  so  that  instruction  in 
reading  may  be  begun  with  more  as¬ 
surance  of  success.  Children  who, 
when  they  start  to  read,  are  faced  with 
confusion  and  defeat  are  ripe  material 
for  the  remedial  specialist.  They 
probably  make  up  the  largest  percent¬ 
age  of  our  reading  disability  cases  at 
the  later  levels  of  their  education.  It 
is  therefore  necessary,  if  only  in  the 
interests  of  eo(Hiomy,  that  these  read¬ 
ing  misfits  be  minimized  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Therefore,  some  measure  which 
indicates  when  a  child  is  ready  to  read 
and  which  will  also  indicate  those  de¬ 
partments  of  reading  readiness  which 
can  be  built  up  so  that  he  will  be  a 
better  risk  in  the  first  grade  is  of  great 
practical  value  to  those  teachers  upon 
whose  shoulders  falls  the  burden  of 
making  the  decision  as  to  when  the 
young  child  should  b^in  his  reading 
instruction. 

The  problem  is  not  a  new  one  nor 
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was  the  measurement  of  factors  im¬ 
portant  to  the  determination  of  read¬ 
ing  readiness  entered  upon  for  the 
first  time  in  this  study.  Many  of  the 
investigators  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
in  the  field  of  reading  have  made  sev¬ 
eral  studies  concerning  factors  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  determination  of  reading 
readiness. 

Early  investigators,  as  well  as  later 
ones,  have  considered  several  factors 
as  predictive  of  later  success  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  read.  Among  these  factors  we 
find  such  as  the  following:  Intelli¬ 
gence  ;  interest ;  home  background ; 
meaning  vocabulary  or  experiences ; 
physiological  maturity  —  particularly 
of  the  ocular  system;  ability  to  see 
likenesses  and  differences  in  objects, 
geometrical  forms  and  words;  motor 
coordination  skill  and  many  others  de¬ 
pending  upon  thgk  experiments  of  the 
investigators. 

Table  I  prSWnts  a  summarization 
of  the  factors  measured  by  five  fre¬ 
quently  used  reading  readiness  tests. 
From  Table  I  it  is  obvious  that  all 
constructors  of  tests  of  reading  readi¬ 
ness  do  not  agree  as  to  what  factors 
should  be  measured  in  readiness  tests. 
The  tendency  appears  to  be  to  test  vis¬ 
ual  discrimination  quite  unanimously 
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Table  I 

COMPARISON  BETWEEN  FIVE  TESTS  OF  READING  READINESS 


Audi*  Com- 

tory  preh«nak>n 

Vlaual  Dla*  VUual  Auditory  llem-  Motor  Co-  and  Corroet 

crimination  Memory  Discrimination  ory  ordination  Lansuaca  Reaction  to: 


TESTS 


4  5  5  ^ 


B  ^  2  <13  M 

*  fi  p  -So* 

E  Q  ^  .S  E  H  n 


Lee-Clark  x 

Metropolitan  xxxx  xx  xx^x 

Monroe  xxx  xxxxxxx  xxxxx  x 

Van  Wagenen  x  ‘  x  x  x  x  x 

Oates  X  X  ,  x  x  x 


but  the  other  factors  listed  have  also 
been  utilized  in  the  construction  of 
tests. 

This  paper  describes  the  formalized 
presentation  of  reading  readiness  ma¬ 
terials  and  their  evaluation  after  ad¬ 
ministration  to  a  normal  school  popu¬ 
lation  within  the  age  range  of  four 
years  and  six  years  and  five  months. 
Twelve  sets  of  materials  were  included 
in  the  battery  dealing  with  those  fac¬ 
tors  which  were  fouad  in  previdug  in¬ 
vestigations  to  be  most  predictive  of 
later  reading  achievement.  The  main 
factors  dealt  with  in  the  battery  were 
those  of  visual  and  auditory  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  pictures  and  word  or  letter 
forms. 

All  the  tests  had  a  loilg  fore  exer¬ 
cise  or  sample  to  acquaint  the  children 
with  the  method  of  using  the  material. 
This  gives  the  child  opportunity  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  test  and 
what  is  expected  of  him.  Each  child 
was  provided  with  a  marker  which  he 
used  to  keep  his  place  in  the  test.  The 


marker  was  (xmstructed  so  the  entire 
page,  but  the  item  being  studied,  was 
covered.  This  seemed  to  help  consid¬ 
erably  in  holding  the  attention  of  the 
small  child.  The  children  were  taught 
to  mark  all  items  by  drawing  a  line 
underneath  from  left  to  ri^t.  The 
difficult  items  in  the  tests  were  scat¬ 
tered  through  BO  the  slower  child 
would  be  encouraged  by  finding  some¬ 
thing  he  knew  in  spots  throughout  the 
test.  The  visual  exercises  provided 
practice  in  finding  similarities  and 
dissimilarities  among  groups  of  ob^ 
jects,  letters  and  words.  Practice  was 
given  in  matching  objects,  letters  and 
words  and  emphasis  was  placed  on 
words  “alike”  and  “not  alike”  to  make 
the  child  more  observing.  The  audi¬ 
tory  exercises  provided  practice  in 
discriminating  between  initial  sounds 
and  in  rhyming.  Here  agaM^he  chil¬ 
dren  were  taught  to  listen  for  the  word 
which  begaiL^th  a  different  sound 
than  the  others  in  the  group  or  to 
lis^n  for  the  word  which  began  with 
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the  same  sound  as  the  first  word  the 
teacher  called.  There  were  three  rhjm* 
ing  tests  given  with  long  fore  exer¬ 
cises  which  were  really  teaching  exer¬ 
cises.  These  were  given  to  make  the 
child  aware  of  the  basic  sounds  in 
words  and  of  other  words  which 
sounded  similar  or  rhymed  with  the 
word.  The  tests  were  given  to  four 
hundred  children  in  fifteen  classrooms 
in  the  schools  of  a  large  metropolitan 
area,  which  while  not  completely  ran¬ 
domized,  may  be  considered  fairly 
typical  of  children  in  the  pre-reading, 
situation. 

After  the  reading  readiness  tests 
were  administered  to  the  children  it 
seemed  desirable  to  ascertain  the  or- 


teach  from  the  easiest  function  to  the 
hardest.  An  analysis  of  the  order  of 
difficulty  of  the  tests  utilized  in  this 
investigation  should  therefore  have 
implications  for  later  teaching  proce¬ 
dure.  Table  II  presents  the  order  of 
difficulty  of  the  various  tests  for  all 
pupils  of  all  ages  used. 

The  rank  order  of  difficulty  of  the 
tests  in  Table  III  is  as  follows: 

1.  3a  Letter-card  matching  (capi¬ 
tals). 

2.  3b  Letter-card  matching  (small 
capitals). 

3.  2  Picture-card  matching. 

4.  3c  Letter-card  matching  (lower 
case). 

5.  4a  Word  matching. 


Table  II 

ORDER  OF  DIFFICULTY  OF  VARIOUS  FUNCTIONS  TESTED. 
POOLED  PUPILS;  ALL  AGES 


Tests 

1 

2 

3a 

3b 

3c 

4a 

4b 

4c 

5 

8 

10a 

10b 

N 

387 

348 

337 

330 

328 

341 

336 

336 

328 

311 

295 

246 

Items 

IS 

24 

14 

10 

10 

14 

12 

18 

28 

14 

67 

64 

M  Score 

11.82 

20.97 

12.96 

9.21 

8.23 

11.31 

7.97 

11.61 

20.98 

8.21 

35.99 

33.09 

%  correct 

.788 

.874 

.926 

.921 

.823 

.808 

.664 

.645 

.749 

.586 

.537 

.517 

8.E.  % 

.021 

.018 

.014 

.015 

.021 

.023 

.026 

.026 

.029 

.028 

.029 

.032 

der  of  difficulty  of  the  various  tests 
in  regard  to  the  total  population  uti¬ 
lized  and  in  regard  to  different  age 
groups  which  comprised  this  total 
population.  It  was  felt  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  order  of  difficulty  of  the 
various  tests  (which  measured  a  di¬ 
versity  of  fimctions  thought  to  be  pre¬ 
dictive  of  later  success  in  reading) 
would  throw  some  light  on  their  na¬ 
ture  and  upon  the  pK)8sible  revision  of 
the  material.  It  was  also  of  interest 
from  the  point  of  view  of  teachability 
of  the  functions  measured.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  good  pedagogical  device  to 


6.  1  Picture  matching  test. 

7.  5  Rhyming  test. 

8.  4a  Word-card  matching  (capi¬ 
tals). 

9.  4b  Word-card  matching  (lower 
case). 

10.  8  Initial  soimd  test 

11.  10a  Motor  coordination. 

12.  10b  Motor  coordination 

This  rank  order  of  difficulty  was  de¬ 
rived  by  ranking  the  tests  in  the  order 
of  the  highest  average  per  cent  correct 
items  to  the  lowest  average  per  cent 
correct  items  on  each  test.  Therefore, 
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the  easiest  test  was  3a  while  the  most 
difficult  was  10b. 

The  data  obtained  from  this  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  tests  was  analyzed  sta¬ 
tistically  with  the  following  occlu¬ 
sions  : 

1.  The  materials  discriminated  well 
between  the  various  chronological  age 
groups  of  the  population  tested. 

2.  The  rank  order  of  difficulty  of 
the  various  functions  tested  were  re¬ 
vealed  to  be  stable  at  all  chronological 
age  levels  of  the  population  upon 
which  the  tests  were  administered. 

3.  There  were  no  statistically  signi¬ 
ficant  differences  between  the  results 
obtained  by  the  boys  and  the  girls  on 
the  twelve  tests  in  the  battery. 

4.  The  tests  discriminated  well  be¬ 
tween  the  various  mental  age  groups 
of  the  small  population  upon  which 
there  were  mental  age  data. 

Certain  other  conclusions  of  a  sub¬ 
jective  nature  were  revealed  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  material  to  the 
children : 


1.  More  thorou^  directions  than 
now  exist  on  many  reading  readiness 
tests  would  seem  to  be  desirable. 

2.  A  thorough  sample  or  fore-ex¬ 
ercise  is  quite  desirable  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  increase  teat  reliability  at  this 
low  age  level. 

3.  The  losing  of  the  place  which 
quite  frequently  happens  while  testing 
small  children  can  be  minimized  by 
the  use  of  markers  for  each  child. 
The  children  handle  the  markers 
easily. 

4.  If  the  conditioning  theory  is  a 
practical  one,  having  the  children 
mark  the  picture,  words,  letter,  etc., 
with  a  straight  line  drawn  from  left 
to  right  will  reinforce  the  idea  of  the 
left-to-right  progression  so  necessary 
in  reading  and  writing.  This  has  not 
been  done  in  previous  readiness  tests 
where  children  are  asked  to  draw 
circles  around  objects  or  mark  them 
with  a  cross. 


Some  functions  ofUterature  Classes 
in  the  'i^ational  Defense  Program. . 


'Ey  THELMA  SWANSON  , 

OT  long  ago  I  heard  a  public 
speaker  bring  a  serious  charge 
against  the  public  schools  of 
America.  Our  nation’s  efforts  for 
quick  rearmament  and  a  unified  de¬ 
fense  program,  he  said,  were  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  apathy  of  youth,  whose 
patriotism  and  morale  had  been  un¬ 
dermined  by  the  peace  teachings  of 
the  past  decade.  The  English  teach¬ 
ers,  he  continued,  were  particularly  to 
blame  because  they  had  consciously  in 
the  name  of  literature  exposed  their 
pupils  to  such  pacifist  propaganda  as 
All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front,  Jour¬ 
ney’s  End,  the  poetry  of  Seifried  Sas¬ 
soon,  etc.  The  lessons  were  too  well 
learned  because  those  same  boys  and 
girls  are  recalling  that  the  wars  of  the 
past  were  selfish  and  uncivilized  and 
are  wondering  cynically  if  this  one  is 
any  different.  Hence  their  lack  of 
enthusiasm. 

For  the  numerous  English  teachers 
who  have  believed  in  and  taught  prin¬ 
ciples  of  peace  and  internationalism 
this  accusation  is  disturbing.  We 
realize  that  world  conditions  have 
changed  so  violently  in  recent  years 
that  we  must  alter  our  political  phi¬ 
losophy.  Many  of  the  theories  we 
once  held  have  proved  impractical. 
We  still  believe  that  war  is  an  unsat¬ 
isfactory  method  of  settling  disputes 
and  that  it  is  morally  wrong,  but  we 
realize  the  necessity  of  self-defense 


and  are  anxious  to  contribute  our 
fhare  toward  it. 

If  we  are  troubled  by  a  sense  of 
inconsistency,  we  should  console  our¬ 
selves  with  the  words  of  William  Al¬ 
len  White,  who  once  said :  “Of  all  the 
cowards,  of  all  the  wobbly  pussyfootr 
ers,  the  man  who  is  afraid  of  his  own 
record  is  the  worst.  The  thing  that 
should  govern  a  man  is  not  what  he 
said  but  the  truth  as  he  sees  it.  Con¬ 
sistency  is  a  paste  jewel.” 

In  the  preface  to  There  Shall  Be 
No  Night,  Robert  Sherwood  explains 
how  he  too  changed  from  the  pacifist 
of  Idiot’s  Delight,  to  the  ardent  mili¬ 
tarist  and  interventionist  of  his  latest 
play.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  him  when 
be  found  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
Rig  Navy  enthusiasts.  But  there  he 
is.  And  there  we  are.  And  there  we 
shall  probably  remain  until  the  end 
of  the  war,  when  perhaps  we  can  con¬ 
tribute  something  toward  a  just  and 
lasting  peace. 

The  pamphlet,  “Educating  for 
Peace,”  published  last  year  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  English  Teachers, 
stresses  the  idea  that  in  the  course  of 
rearmament  and  conscription  it  is 
more  important  than  ever  before  that 
our  schools  cultivate  appreciation  for 
Traditional  freedom  and  should  train 
for  peace  as  well  as  war.  The  theme 
of  the  booklet  is  that  schools  can  do 
little  about  military  preparedness,  but 
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they  can  do  much  about  moral  pre¬ 
paredness. 

It  is  this  moral  preparedness  and 
how  literature  classes  can  contribute 
to  it  that  I  wish  to  discuss. 

In  order  to  be  morally  prepared  a 
nation  must  be  mentally  and  emotion¬ 
ally  mature.  One  of  the  criticisms 
,  often  made  of  American  young  people 

is  that  their  thinking  is  on  such  a 
I  childish  level.  They  have  no  concep- 

^  tions  of  the  problems  of  adult  life; 

they  do  little  serious  thinking  about 
government,  economics,  and  social  con¬ 
ditions.  When  they  finish  school  they 
are  poorly  equipped  for  adult  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Of  course,  a  few  students  can  never 
i  rise  in  their  literary  appreciation 

above  the  level  of  juveniles,  but  most 
I  of  them  can  be  stimulated  into  a  very 

desirable  maturity  throu^  the  wise 
j  choice  of  reading  materials.  Free 

'  class  discussions  and  individual  re- 

)  search  on  particular  subjects  are  a 

broadening  experience  and  are  good 
'  preparation  for  citizenship  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy.  If  I  could  advocate  one 
reform  in  the  teaching  of  English,  it 
would  be  that  we  stop  talking  down 
to  children,  change  the  current  idea 
that  they  must  be  entertained,  and 
give  them  reading  material  that  will 
develop  mental  discipline  and  moral 
strength. 

An  infantile,  intellectually  lazy  na¬ 
tion  is  poorly  fitted  for  the  most  ter¬ 
rific  battle  of  the  ages,  the  battle  for 
intellectual  and  political  freedom. 

In  order  to  be  morally  prepared  a 
nation  must  be  unified.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  best  way  to  attain  this 
unity  is  to  provide  a  common  cultural 
background  through  the  medium  of 


national  and  regional  literature.  A 
generation  which  is  bound  together  by 
a  common  love  for  its  country’s  folk 
tales,  ballads,  epic  poems,  and  dramas 
will  be  unified  by  unbreakable  ties. 
Doubtless  this  fact  explains  why  we 
feel  a  deeper  sympathy  for  England 
than  for  any  other  country.  Barriers 
of  creed,  race,  and  wealth  are  less  sig¬ 
nificant  to  a  people  with  a  common  _ 
literary  background.  In 
class  distiuctiions  have  existed  in 
democratic  society  only  because  the 
aristocracy  has  denied  to  the  comnMHi 
people  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ties,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  lit¬ 
erature  and  speech.  To  be  sure  there 
are  other  arts  which  may  serve  as  a 
leveler  in  human  society,  but  the  alnl- 
ity  to  sing  or  paint  is  comparatively 
rare,  while  almost  anyone  can  be 
taught  to  read  creatively  and  critical¬ 
ly  the  many  books  which  are  cheap 
and  accessible. 

The  best  contribution  toward  na¬ 
tional  morale  which  a  literature  course 
can  make  is  devel(^ing  poise  of  spirit 
and  emotional  stability.  The  student 
who  experiences  vicariously  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  ways  of  living  and  thinking 
which  great  literature  offers  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  easily  upset  by  the  disasters 
of  today.  He  will  realize  that  he  is 
living  in  a  world  of  diange  where 
there  is  much  pain  and  disappoint^ 
ment  and  many  undesirable  condi¬ 
tions  which  he  can  alter  but  little. 

The  study  of  literature  will  enable 
him  to  adapt  himself  to  whatever  con¬ 
ditions  may  arise  during  his  lifetime. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  one 
should  passively  accept  any  situation, 
or  use  books  as  an  escape  mechanism, 
though  that,  too,  may  on  occasions  be 
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justifiable.  But  helping  each  individ¬ 
ual  to  preserve  his  sanity  in  a  world 
going  mad  is  a  step  toward  building 
national  morale. 

Classical  literature  in  particular 
gives  one  this  sense  of  perspective. 
Whatever  you  may  have  thought  of 
Anne  Lindbergh’s  The  Wave  of  the 
Future,  you  probably  noted  with  in¬ 
terest  her  reference  to  Boethius  and 
the  sympathy  she  felt  for  this  medie¬ 
val  philosopher,  who  exactly  expressed 
the  mood  of  uncertainty  and  doubt 
afflicting  many  of  us  today. 

On  the  other  hand  eontemporars' 
literature  oflFers  the  best  interpretation 
of  immediate  problems.  It  seems  to 
me  there  was  never  a  time  when  it 
was  so  easy  to  stimulate  interest  in 
fine  writing,  what  with  the  best  poets, 
novelists,  and  dramatists  devoting 
their  talents  to  current  happenings. 
For  example,  the  stirring  ballad  en¬ 
titled  “Dunkirk”  in  March  Harper’s 
might  well  supplement  Tennyson’s  or 
Browning’s  heroic  ballads  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  class.  And  I  have 
never  found  a  fairer  analysis  of  Bri¬ 
tish  national  character  and  better  ar¬ 
gument  for  preserving  it  (to  the  time 
of  several  billion  American  dollars) 
than  Alice  Duer  Miller’s  “The  White 
Cliffs.”  These  are  only  two  selections 
that  would  surely  appeal  to  the  patri¬ 
otic  instincts  of  any  high  school  boy 
or  girl. 

Sometimes  in  our  zeal  to  influence 
children  in  a  particular  way  we  for¬ 
get  that  the  primary  purpose  of  all 
teaching  is  to  lead  young  pec^le  to 
think  for  themselves,  to  find  truth 
each  in  his  own  way,  and  to  arrive  at 
their  own  conclusions.  To  be  able  to 
read  a  book  critically,  so  that  the  books 


become  not  merely  something  to  ab¬ 
sorb  passively  but  a  challenge  to  stren¬ 
uous  intellectual  effort  is  the  sign  of 
a  well-educated  individual.  I  am 
quoting  this  freely  from  Felix  Adler’s 
How  to  Read  a  Book,  which  should 
be  on  every  English  teacher’s  book 
shelf. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  intangible 
quality  called  truth,  a  person  must 
have  access  to  a  wide  variety  of  opin¬ 
ions.  Here  we  encounter  difficulties 
in  war  time.  For  censorship  is  apt  to 
be  imposed  upon  us.  Academic  free¬ 
dom  may  be  denied  us.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  teach  the  history  of  our 
freedom  of  speech,  religion  and  press 
than  through  the  study  of  literature, 
which  reflects  so  perfectly  the  moods 
and  aspirations  of  a  people. 

In  schools  where  there  are  many 
foreign  children  it  is  important  that 
they  be  taught  more  Americanism. 
It  is  desirable  that  they  be  taught 
pride  in  their  parents’  cultural  heri¬ 
tage,  but  it  is  more  vital  that  their 
national  patterns  be  woven  into  our 
national  pattern. 

In  one  Southwestern  state  the  pres¬ 
ent  legislature  is  voting  upon  a  bill 
which  would  require  the  teaching  of 
Spanish  throughout  the  elementary 
and  high  school.  As  many  of  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  bill  have  pointed  out, 
what  the  children  need  is  not  more 
Spanish,  but  more  English.  I  am 
often  dismayed  by  the  fact  that  many 
pupils  who  leave  schools  as  soon  as 
the  law  permits  speak,  read,  and  write 
English  so  poorly  that  they  are  not 
understandable. 

In  Harper’s  Magazine  there  recent¬ 
ly  appeared  an  interesting  article  en- 
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titled  ‘*Look  Homeward,  America.” 
The  gist  of  the  selection  is  that  what¬ 
ever  the  outcome  of  the  war,  America, 
rather  than  Europe,  will  be  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  world  culture  for  a  long  time, 
because  only  in  our  country  is  there 
sufficient  freedom,  security,  and  lei¬ 
sure  for  the  creative  talent  to  flower 
in.  America  must  come  of  age  in  its 
appreciation  because  as  Walt  Whit¬ 
man  said,  ‘Hn  order  to  have  great 
poets  there  must  be  great  audiences, 
too.”  It  is  the  special  function  of  the 
English  classes  to  cultivate  this  appre- 


ciatiiHi  for  native  talent  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  great  audiences  of  the  future. 

In  the  midst  of  our  frantic  efforts 
to  rearm  with  material  weapons  of  de¬ 
fense  it  is  well  to  remember  that  mili¬ 
tary  victories  will  be  meaningless  un¬ 
less  democratic  ideals  and  the  type  of 
culture  in  which  they  flourish  are  pre¬ 
served.  Everyday  work  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  classroom  affords  never-ending 
opportunities  to  develop  the  spiritual 
and  moral  defenses  we  need  just  as 
badly  as  we  need  tanks,  and  guns,  and 
battleships. 


V 


The  ART  of  HUMAN  RELATIONS 

By  NEIL  BROWN  in  TEACHING 


TO  grip  the  imagination,  to  in¬ 
spire,  to  provoke  thought,  to 
guide,  are  misaiona  of  a  teacher. 
'^One  cannot  exerciae  these  influences 
on  another  without  understanding  the 
art  of  human  relations.  Too  little  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  this  important 
phase  of  teaching,  for  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  its  subtle  execution  are  found 
\  the  basic  causes  for  success  or  failure. 
The  teacher  who  fails  finds  his  leader¬ 
ship  ineffectual.  The  students  develop 
a  stubborn  resistance  to  his  demands, 
and  yield,  if  at  all,  throu^  fear.  The 
teacher  in  turn  becomes  a  rasping 
voiced  dictator  wondering  why  he  isnT 
respected  by  the  students,  and  in  too 
many  cases  looking  within  for  the 
causes.  There  is  little  inspiration  for 
either  party  in  such  a  situation.  The 
nerves  of  both  are  daily  worn  raw. 
The  teacher  may  know  the  IQ^s  of  the 
students,  and  has  marked  them  as 
dumb;  but  he  doesn’t  know  their  lives. 

What  factors  are  involved  in  the 
art  of  human  relations  as  applied  to 
teaching  I  The  prime  one  which  must 
be  placed  at  the  apex  of  every  good 
teacher’s  career,  is  an  interest  in  hu¬ 
manity.  He  must  emanate  the  social 
point  of  view  which  he  applies  in  the 
schoolroom  by  a  feeling  of  responsi¬ 
bility  toward  every  student.  To  hurt 
needlessly,  to  cause  anti-social  tend¬ 
encies,  to  warp  a  personality  in  any 
way  would  pain  his  sense  of  crafts¬ 
manship  as  it  would  pain  a  jeweler  to 
see  sand  sprinkled  over  the  delicate 


mechanism  of  a  watch.  He  feels  that 
his  mission  is  to  build  lives,  and  how 
quickly  studmts  discern  and  react  to 
his  motives.  Their  uninhibited  affec¬ 
tion  will  soar  to  the  point  of  adorati<Mi 
for  such  a  person.  They  are  as  quick 
to  sense  the  teacher  who  uses  teaching 
as  a  meal  ticket  only.  Mock  interest 
is  also  futile  as  their  uncanny  intui¬ 
tion  defies  betrayal.  A  teacher  weak 
in  humanity  must  attain  a  soul  search¬ 
ing  and  gimuine  conversion  to  become 
effective. 

The  teacher,  convinced  of  his  hu¬ 
manity,  must  proceed  to  be  human. 
These  go  hand  in  hand,  but  it  will  be 
helpful  to  be  specific.  T.<et  us  take  an 
example. 

In  yon  seat  is  a  boy  with  unkempt 
hair,  long  fingernails,  and  dirty  hands. 
Within  a  reasonable  proximity  of  his 
seat  a  sickening  odor  arises,  indicat¬ 
ing  the  want  of  a  bath.  His  clothes 
are  shabby.  He  looks  defeated  and 
undernourished.  His  (mly  offence  is 
reading  western  stories  instead  of  his 
lessons.  What  will  be  your  attack? 
Human  nature  often  dictates  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “Put  that  magazine  away  this 
minute.  Tou  have  been  doing  failing 
work  all  along.  Now  get  busy.” 

The  boy  shuffles  into  a  more  upright 
position,  and  tucks  the  magazine 
away.  He  mutters  something  under 
his  breath  as  he  opens  his  notebook. 
Meaningless  scrawls  grow  slowly  across 
the  page.  Can  one  help  but  ask  what 
has  been  accomplished?  Has  his  life 
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been  changed?  Not  for  the  better  at  partial,  not  crabby  or  grouchy,  not 
leaat.  He  is  becoming  more  anti-  nagging  or  sarcastic,  fair  and  consid- 
social,  and  developing  an  underlying  erate,  and  a  good  disciplinarian. 
hatred  for  school,  teacher  and  books.  Teacher  Z  was  liked  least.  He  was 
A  better  approach  is  the  sympa-  partial,  crabby,  superior  and  aloof,  un- 
thetic  one.  Call  the  boy  to  your  desk,  reasonable,  inconsiderate,  unfair,  and 
Make  him  feel  that  you  are  interested  a  poor  disciplinarian.  ^ 

in  his  life.  Ask  him  how  he  likes  The  problem  of  class  control  is  ^ 

school,  and  he  will  generally  tell  you  knotty,  especially  for  beginners,  and 
what  subjects  he  likes  and  why.  This  some  never  learn  the  secrets.  Each 
makes  a  good  basis  for  further  discus-  class  has  its  quota  of  those  who  enjoy 
sion.  Then  inquire  concerning  his  challenging  the  teacher’s  ability  to 
plans  for  the  future.  If  he  expresses  handle  them.  General  classification 
a  desire  to  enter  a  definite  occupation  divides  them  into  three  groups.  First 
show  him  how  his  school  work  will  ig  the  super  ^o  or  smarty,  who  enjoys 
aid  in  attaining  his  goals.  Get  him  his  wisecracks,  and  hopes  the  teacher 
to  criticize  the  work  in  your  room,  will  allow  him  to  be  the  ace  amuser 
Try  to  sell  him  on  its  values.  Give  of  the  class.  Then  comes  the  sub- 
him  a  concept  of  the  satisfactions  merged  personality  who  feels  that  the 
gained  froi^work  thoroughly  and  world  is  against  him.  He  craves  at- 
neatly  done,  f  Ask  him  about  his  home,  tention,  and  gets  it  by  being  annoy- 
and  if  he  has  time  to  study  therej  It  ing.  Last  is  the  action  type  who 
is  simple  to  get  most  people  to  talk  would  rather  be  working  or  living  the 
about  themselves.  He  may  become  adventurous  life  portrayed  by  his  fa- 
confidential,  and  relate  his  life’s  story  vorite  movie  star.  They,  indeed,  call 
— things  you  should  know.  You  will  for  all  the  artfulness  at  one’s  oom- 


find  yourself  gaining  a  friend,  and  mand.  The  mistake  of  too  many  teach- 
from  this  vantage  point  you  may  be  ers,  on  sensing  their  presence,  is  to 
able  to  do  something  constructive.  As  take  the  antagonistic  attitude,  and  ap- 
a  friend  he  will  gratefully  remember  plying  our  principle  that  like  begets 
you,  but  as  one  who  is  eternally  driv-  like  the  students  do  the  same.  This 
ing  his  ego  deeper  into  the  morass  of  forces  the  teacber  into  an  uncompro- 
despair  he  will  hold  only  contempt.  mising  position.  The  antagonistic  at- 
This  leads  to  a  statement  of  prin-  titude  compels  him  to  take  as  a  per- 
ciple  in  human  relations  that  like  be-  sonal  affront  all  violations  of  disci- 


gets  like.  The  nervous,  irritable,  un-  pHne.  This  accounts  for  his  readiness  j 
sympathetic  teacher  is  mirrored  in  his  to  fly  into  a  rage.  He  becomes  known 
class.  So,  also,  is  the  human  symi>a-  as  the  crab  and  grouch,  and  his  actual 
thetic  teacher.  Proof  of  this  is  found  leadership  is  doomed.  True,  he  may 
in  Teachers  and  Teaching  by  Ten  be  able  to  control  his  class  by  fear,  but 
Thousand  High-School  Seniors.  The  little  that  rightfully  can  be  called  edu- 
tabulated  results  show  that  among  the  cation  is  taking  place.  At  the  other 
reasons  teacher  A  was  liked  best  are  extreme,  the  teacher  too  weak  to  inau- 
such  human  relation  factors  as  he  was  gurate  a  reign  of  fear,  is  reduced  to  a  ^ 
helpful,  cheerful,  companionable,  im-  patheticfigure.  He  may  try  to  placate 
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with  favoritism  which  only  arouses 
disgust.  He  may  resort  to  maniacal 
Nravings,  much  to  the  amusement  of  all. 
The  students  soon  learn  the  shortest 
route  under  his  skin,  and  remain  there 
most  of  the  time.  The  result  is  dis¬ 
graceful  bedlam. 

What  is  the  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  class  ocmtrtdl  In  the  first 
place  never  take  the  antagonistic  atti¬ 
tude  ;  it  is  charged  with  danger.  Hu¬ 
man  understanding  must  be  applied 
to  maladjusted  cases.  They  must  feel 
the  warmth  of  the  teacher’s  personal¬ 
ity  expressed  in  his  desire  to  be  help¬ 
ful.  An  effort  must  be  made  to  gain 
their  friendship.  They  crave  atten¬ 
tion,  and  the  teacher’s  interest  will 
appear  fla^ring.  Few  will  resist  the 
approach  made  in  the  spirit  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  helpfulness,  and  many  will 
become  trusted  students.  ^^But  what 
of  those  who  don’t!”  you  ask. 

Rare,  indeed,  is  the  human  relations 
artist  who  can  reduce  his  problem 
cases  one  hundred  percent  In  the 
crowded  school  day  the  nerves  of  the 
overworked  teacher  may  shatter  caus¬ 
ing  him  to  do  and  say  irrational 
things.  There  are,  also,  the  hardened 
problem  oases  which  seem  to  defy  all 
human  approaches.  Here  the  admin¬ 
istration  must  come  to  the  teacher’s 
aid.  Surely,  at  the  high  school  levels 
at  least,  when  the  administraticm  be¬ 
comes  convinced  that  the  student’s 
only  mission  is  to  wear  down  the 
nerves  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  ruin 
opportunities  of  serious  students,  that 
student  should  be  eliminated.  Often 
this  provides  Uie  desired  effect.  The 
student  finds  things  dull  about  home, 
capitulates  a  bit,  and  decides  that 
school  is  not  such  a  bad  place  after 
all.  lie  comes  begging  to  be  read¬ 
mitted. 


In  maintaining  class  control  the 
teacher  must  be  firm  and  courageous, 
for  in  so  doing  he  gains  an  arnKM*  of 
strength.  His  determination  to  con¬ 
trol  his  class  is  soon  known  and  with 
it  comes  respect.  Any  show  of  weak¬ 
ness,  such  as  partiality,  peevishness, 
or  a  wheedling  attitude  to  gain  objec¬ 
tives  brings  the  (^posite.  The  stu¬ 
dents  demand  courage  of  their  teach¬ 
er  ;  they  will  test  for  its  presence,  and 
,on  finding  it  are  inwardly  pleased. 
They  want  the  teacher  to  be  teacher 
with  no  apologies,  and  under  his  guid¬ 
ance  they  hope  to  gain  knowledge  and 
experience.  In  the  moment  of  hesita¬ 
tion  over  assuming  their  full  author¬ 
ity,  many  teachers  are  lost,  for  disci¬ 
pline  problems  like  fire  gain  momen¬ 
tum. 

As  in  life  so  in  the  schoolroom  the 
cheerful,  good-natured  person  is  most 
appreciated.  Teachers  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  laugh  at  reasonable  jokes. 
For  example  a  student  asked  if  pea¬ 
cocks  lay  eggs,  and  the  teacher  unwit¬ 
tingly  replied,  ‘^Yes.”  The  student 
then  informed  him  that  the  hens  lay 
the  ^gs.  A  physics  teacher  asked 
if  water  would  run  up  hill,  and  the 
student  replied  that  it  would  if  given 
a  good  enough  start  In  the  first  in¬ 
stance  the  teacher  laughed  with  the 
student.  In  the  second  a  raging  teach¬ 
er  sent  the  student  from  the  room. 
Which  one  gained  prestige !  The  one 
who  laughed,  of  course.  The  demon¬ 
stration  that  you  are  sport  enough  to 
take  a  joke  does  more  for  a  teacher 
than  imagined.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  there  are  no  limits.  Draw  the 
line  if  they  become  too  frequent.  The 
teacher  who  rages  at  jokes  on  himsdif 
injects  his  personality,  and  r^ards 
the  jcAe  as  an  affront.  This  can  usu- 
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ally  be  traced  to  a  feeling  of  inferior¬ 
ity  on  his  part. 

Students  resent  the  aloof  teacher 
and  interpret  his  reserve  as  haughti¬ 
ness.  They  do  not  realise  that  such 
a  teacher  has  a  fear  that  his  personal¬ 
ity  will  not  stand  the  test  if  laid  bare 
before  them.  At  the  other  extreme  is 
the  teacher  who  makes  his  desire  to 
mingle  with  the  students  too  obvious. 
He  leans  over  backward  to  become  a 
good  fellow.  Such  courting  of  favor 
is  resented.  In  between  the  extreme 
cf  aloofness  and  over-familiarity  is 
the  fine  balance  where  the  teacher 
maintains  his  status,  yet  is  easy  to  ap¬ 
proach. 

Continual  talking  down  to  imma¬ 
ture  minds  often  causes  the  teacher  to 
lose  perspective  and  become  dogmatic. 
He  comes  to  feel  that  his  ideas  and 
habits  are  superior,  and  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  without  question.  True  his 
ideas  and  habits  may  be  worthy,  but 
his  method  of  getting  others  to  accept 
them  becomes  faulty.  Over-positive 
people  who  feel  their  way  of  doing 
things  superior  cause  one  to  rebel. 
This  is  often  the  case  in  the  school¬ 
room.  The  teacher,  eager  to  have  his 
plans  accepted,  crams  rather  than 
leads."  The'sfudents  are  led  to  the 
fount,  but  they  do  not  always  drink. 
This  is  the  wrong  psychology;  stu¬ 
dents  must  be  led  not  forced.  Take 
them  into  your  confidence.  Discuss 
with  them  the  plans  for  the  year  and 
the  study  methods.  Explain  what  you 
hope  to  do  for  them.  If  you  have  a 
pet  plan  as  to  outlines  or  procedure, 
be  sure  it  has  merit,  and  that  your 
salesmanship  is  capable  of  making 
them  see  it.  Have  them  offer  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  make  it  plain  that  to  add 
or  detract  from  what  you  have  said 


does  not  alter  their  status  in  their  es¬ 
timation  ;  that  yoi^admire  the  person 
with  ideas  jegardless  of  whether  they 
agree  with  your  own.  This  is  democ¬ 
racy  in  the  schoolroom,  and  it  pro¬ 
duces  an  extremely  mellowing  effect. 
The  students  are  at  ease.  They  have 
the  assurances  that  their  rights  and 
wishes  will  be  respected. 

If  we  plan  to  make  better  teachers, 
more  thou^t  must  be  placed  on  the 
art  of  human  relations.  A  few  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  art  developed  here  in¬ 
clude:  1.  The  teacher  must  have  an 
abiding  interest  in  humanity  which  he 
applies  in  the  classroom  by  a  feeling 
of  responsibility  toward  every  student. 
2.  In  human  relations  like  begets  like. 
An  irritable  unsympathetic  teacher 
finds  himself  mirrored  in  his  class  as 
does  the  human  sympathetic  one.  8. 
Your  class  control  will  be  challenged. 
Make  friends  v  of  your  challengers ; 
never  take  the  antagonistic  attitude. 
4.  In  maintaining  class  control  be  firm 
and  courageous.  Assume  your  full 
authority;  your  students  and  career 
demand  it  5.  The  cheerful,  good-hu¬ 
mored  teacher  is  most  appreciated. 
Don’t  be  afraid  to  laugh  with  the  stu¬ 
dents  even  if  the  joke  is  occasionally 
on  yourself.  6.  There  is  a  fine  bal¬ 
ance  between  aloofness  and  over-fa¬ 
miliarity;  find  and  adhere  to  it  7. 
Let  the  students  know  that  their  rights 
and  wishes  will  be  respected,  and  that 
democracy  will  be  applied  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

The  application  of  these  points  will 
carry  you  a  long  way  toward  becom¬ 
ing  a  successful  teacher  and  human  re¬ 
lations  artist.  Teaching  will  become 
an  increasing  delight,  for  the  rich  joys 
of  vital  human  experiences  will  crowd 
upon  you. 


Predicting  Success  in  College 

By  R.  R.  MARTIN 

The  author  of  a  recent  book^  tells  this  latter  level  on  a  sorting  process 

us  that  we  can  have  anything  we  is  in  operation  tending  to  select  some 

want  if  our  desired  goal  is  well  and  reject  others.  The  Biblical  truism 

defined  and  if  our  desire  for  it  is  suf-  that  “many  shall  be  called  but  few 

ficiently  strong  and  sincere  to  keep  us  chosen’’  seems  to  operate  here.  Choice 

constantly  at  the  task  of  achieving  it.  of  students  on  the  part  of  our  institu- 

The  thesis  of  this  book  takes  cogni-  tions  of  higher  education  is  based  up-  ) 

ranee  of  the  inevitable  difference  in  on  a  prediction  of  one’s  ability  to 

levels  of  ability  (whatever  that  term  function  successfully  in  a  given  aca- 

means)  found  among  members  of  the  demic  situation.  The  basis  of  predic- 

human  group.  (Therefore,  it  is  not  tion  in  a  majority  of  cases  lies  in  our  j 

immediately  open  to  the  charge  of  “measures”  of  capacity  for  achieve- 

over-simplification  or  of  wishful-think-  ment.  It  rarely  occurs  to  us  that  the  | 

ing.)  It  takes  for  granted  that  the  “will  to  achieve”  might  be  an  equally 

goal  chosen  will  be  within  the  range  significant  basis  for  prediction.  To 

of  the  capacities  of  the  one  making  be  sure,  there  might  be  a  will  to  | 

the  choice.  Capacity  sets  certain  lim-  achieve  without  a  corresponding  ca-  ■ 

its  within  which  one  must,  in  reason,  pacity  to  implement  the  will.  On  the  | 

choose  his  goal.  The  author,  however,  other  hand,  prediction  on  the  basis  of 

shows  that  this  range  is,  on  the  one  capacity  alone  is  open  to  the  same  cri- 

hand,  much  wider  than  it  is  popularly  ticism  since  capacity  may  well  exist  ^ 

supposed  to  be,  while  cm  the  other  without  a  corresponding  determina-  | 

hand  it  is  much  narrower  than  certain  tion  to  use  that  capacity  to  its  fullest 

popular  conceptions  would  seem  to  in-  possible  potentiality.  Indeed,  this  is 

dicate.  one  of  the  criticisms  lodged  against  ^ 

While  Kenneth  Goode  is  speaking  our  traditional,  more  or  less  r^iment- 

of  achievement  in  all  areas  of  human  ed,  educational  institutions  in  this  | 

experience,  his  thesis  has  particular  country.  It  is  argued  that  when  stu- 

significance  for  higher  education.  The  dents  of  all  capacities  are  thrown  to- 

word  “higher  education”  is  used  ad-  gether  in  the  classroom  and  all  follow  j 

visedly  because  we  take  for  granted  the  same  lesson  plans  and  all  move  at 

that  all  persons  of  so-called  normal  the  same  speed,  there  is  a  tendency  | 

ability  can  and  will,  in  the  ordinary  for  the  students  with  the  greatest  ca-  | 

course  of  events,  complete  the  elemen-  pacity  to  settle  down  to  the  pace  of  j 

tary  school  and  practically  all  of  them  those  of  lesser  capacity  and  thereby  | 

the  traditional  secondary  school.  From  ultimately  lose  a  great  deal  of  their 

1  Kenneth  Ooode,  "How  to  Win  What  Tou  Want"  2 
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initiative,  or  else  to  direct  their  eflForts 
into  channels  of  a  social  behavior. 

As  yet  we  have  not  produced  a 
measuring  scale  or  technique  of  analy¬ 
sis  that  will  isolate  satisfactorily  the 
components  of  a  given  situation  of 
failure  or  success  in  order  that  we 
may  study  the  roles  of  both  capacity 
and  the  “will  to  succeed.”  The  ex¬ 
perimental  psychologists  thus  far  have 
been  more  interested  in  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  capacity  than  the  possibly 
more  elusive  factor  of  desire,  will,  or 
whatever  we  may  choose  to  call  this 
dynamic  determination  to  succeed  in 
s  particular  situation.  At  least,  from 
a  common  sense  viewpoint,  both  seem 
to  be  equally  important.  It  would 
seem  that  to  meet  successfully  the 
problems  that  arise  in  the  course  of 
making  a  living,  to  say  nothing  of 
making  a  life,  requires  something  be¬ 
yond  capacity.  Among  those  who 
have  been  branded  as  failures  by  the 
majority  of  their  fellowmen  there  are, 
no  doubt,  a  great  many  who  have  had 
ample  capacity  so  far  as  natural  abil¬ 
ity,  as  we  popularly  think  of  it,  is 
concerned,  but  have  lacked  the  energy, 
initiative,  or  will,  to  apply  this  natu¬ 
ral  ability  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 
inflexible  consistency  to  accomplish 
the  tasks  they  set  out  to  do. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  early  days 
of  the  airplane.  When  a  machine  had 
been  thoroughly  inspected  for  surface 
flaws  it  was  rolled  out  into  an  open 
space  and  the  motors  warmed  up  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  take-off.  When  every¬ 
thing  was  in  readiness  the  motor  was 
accelerated  and  the  machine  would 
glide  into  the  air,  begin  to  pick  up 
altitude,  and  give  considerable  prom¬ 
ise  of  performing  in  a  manner  entirely 


acceptable  to  the  tester,  and  a  delight 
and  entertainment  to  the  spectators. 
However,  before  satisfactory  altitude 
was  attained  it  would  be  piloted  back 
to  the  field,  a  disappointment  to  me¬ 
chanics  and  spectators  alike.  For 
some  reason  the  machine  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  potentiality  for  sustained  per¬ 
formance. 

While  the  fallacy  of  thinking  of 
this  as  quite  analagous  to  a  human  sit¬ 
uation  is  obvious,  this  does  remind  <me 
of  people  frequently  encountered. 
They  b^n  a  given  task  in  a  “burst  of 
glory”  and  give  all  the  promise  of  ul¬ 
timate  success.  Their  initial  efforts 
and  initial  accomplishments  indicate 
an  abundance  of  capacity  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  job.  Sooner  or  later,  however, 
the  initial  dynamic  wanes  and  before 
long  failure  is  recorded  because  the 
person  is  not  in  possession  of  a  sus¬ 
taining  will  or  dynamic. 

Goode  tells  of  an  auditor  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Company  who  got  off  the 
train  one  hot  August  afternoon  at  a 
little  town  in  South  Carolina.  Down 
the  street  a  hound  was  wailing  as  if 
be  were  in  dire  distress.  Turning  to 
the  nearest  taxi  driver,  the  auditor 
said,  “Hear  that  dog.  He  must  be 
in  trouble.  Why  don’t  you  go  and 
help  him  ?”  “  ’Deed  boss,”  exclaimed 
the  negro,  “dat  dog  ain’t  in  no  trouble. 
He’s  a  sittin’  on  a  piece  of  prickly 
pear  an’  he’s  jes’  too  lazy  to  move.” 

Most  of  use  lose  in  life  not  because 
we  do  not  possess  adequate  capacity, 
but  because  we  are  just  too  lazy  to 
succeed.  This  is  applicable  to  achieve¬ 
ment  in  college,  secondary,  or  even 
elementary  school  as  well  as  in  the 
multiplicity  of  situations  one  will 
meet  in  the  post-school  years  when  he 
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goes  out  to  engage  in  the  task  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  necessities  of  his  phjsi* 
cal  and  social  existence. 

Some  years  ago  Stuart  Chase  called 
our  attention  to  the  waste  in  industry 
due  to  lost  motion,  inefficient  methods, 
etc.  About  the  same  time  Herbert 
Hoover,  now  ex-president  Hoover,  was 
interested  in  developing  engineering 
methods  that  would  reduce  this  waste. 
About  two  generations  ago  F.  W.  Tay¬ 
lor,  a  pioneer  in  scientific  manage¬ 
ment,  pointed  out  that  skilled  work¬ 
men  as  well  as  others  were  doing  as 
little  as  <me  third  as  much  as  they 
could  accomplish  if  they  were  to  apply 
themselves  to  within  a  reasonable  lim¬ 
it  of  their  capacity.  Ckwnpared  with 
the  production  of  which  they  were  ca¬ 
pable,  their  actual  output  represented 
a  loss  of  as  high  as  200  per  c€4it. 

As  a  result  of  the  finding  of  Taylor 
and  similar  conclusions  by  other  en¬ 
gineers,  industry  developed  numerous 
systems  designated  by  the  workers  as 
“stretch  out  systems”  designed  to  raise 
production  to  its  absolute  maximum. 
Among  the  systems  developed  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  known  to  the  laymen  of 
this  country  is  the  Bedeaux  system. 

Whether  or  not  these  systems  are 
socially  desirable  depends  laigely  up¬ 
on  a  point  of  view,  and  whose  inter¬ 
ests  are  being  considered.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  organized  labor  toward  the 
Bedeaux  system  is  well  illustrated  by 
an  incident  which  reached  almost  in¬ 
ternational  proporti<Mis  a  few  years 
ago.  The  Duke  of  Windsor  and  his  fa¬ 
mous  wife  had  announced  their  inten¬ 
tions  to  visit  the  United  States.  They 
were  to  be  entertained  by  Mr.  Bedeaux 
who  was  also  to  have  charge  of  their 
itinerary  in  the  United  States.  Or¬ 


ganized  labor,  incensed  by  Mr.  Be- 
dcaux’s  part  in  the  affair  made  vigor- 
our  protests  against  the  visit  under 
these  conditions. 

Beardless  of  the  social  implica¬ 
tions  of  these  industrial  systems  one 
may  safely  hold  that  any  loss  in  so¬ 
cially  productive  goods  or  values  is 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
social  order.  Almost  everyone  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  alarm  sounded  by 
large  segments  of  the  population  over 
the  New  Deal’s  policy  of  plowing  un¬ 
der  crops  and  killing  little  pigs.  The° 
wanton  waste  of  our  natural  resources 
has  been  justly  deplored.  Nowhere 
has  this  been  called  to  our  attention 
more  graphically  than  in  Steinbeck’s 
Orapes  of  Wrath. 

Attention  is  called  to  this  waste  in 
physical  resources  <Hily  to  emphasize 
a  yet  greater  waste,  namely  social 
waste  through  failure  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  society  to  exercise  his  abilities 
to  somewhere  near  capacity.  We  prob¬ 
ably  shall  never  be  able  to  measure  or 
even  estimate  with  any  appreciable  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy  what  society  loses 
from  this  latter  source.  That  it  is 
considerable,  few  would  question.  Mr. 
Goode  •  quotes  Professor  E.  Louis 
Swift  of  Washington  University,  St 
Louis,  as  saying,  “Most  Americans, 
even  including  top  business  executives, 
rarely  make  any  appreciable  effort  to 
improve  their  daily  working  methods 
beyond  the  minimum  necessary  to 
overcome  each  new  emergency.” 

The  same  could  be  said  with  equal 
truth  concerning  students  and  faculty 
of  the  average  university.  William 
James  was  probably  not  far  from 
right,  when  he  said,  “Compared  with 
what  we  ought  to  be,  we  are  only  half 
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awake.”  Moet  college  students  are 
convinced  that  thej  are  working  very 
close  to  capacity,  in  carrying  the  aver¬ 
age  ooll^  load.  The  answer  to  this 
might  be  that  the  average  student  is 
working  to  capacity  on  the  basis  of 
his  present  methods  of  work,  and  un¬ 
der  his  present  stimulation  for  achieve¬ 
ment,  or  his  present  will  to  achieve. 
Another  brief  illustration  from  Mr. 
Gk>ode’s  book  indicates  what  can  be 
done  under  certain  circumstances. 

“In  Wisconsin,  a  student  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  simultaneously  com¬ 
pleted  three  separate  courses  in  three 
different  collies,  to  win  three  de¬ 
grees.”  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  credit  is  only  partly  Mr.  Nem- 
mers’,  because  nobody  could  graduate 
from  three  ooll^]^  at  once  if  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges  functioned  above  the  con¬ 
ventional  sub-normal  speed.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  assertion  that  in  the 
United  States  we  have  a  social  econ¬ 
omy  in  which  anyone  can  succeed 
someone  has  responded  that  our  social 
denization  is  set  up  to  prevent  the 
weak  from  failing.  The  writer  does 
not  wish  to  give  the  impression  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  advocate  any  patent  de¬ 
vice  for  success  or  any  particular 
method  for  improving  one’s  work  hab¬ 
its  or  to  suggest  an  educational 
“stretch  out  system”  but  merely  to 
show  that  there  probably  exists  a  wide 
gap  between  potential  and  realized 
achievement.  When  we  predict  the 
success  or  failure  of  an  individual, 
solely  on  the  basis  of  certain  tests  of 
his  capacity,  we  are  overlooking  a  very 
significant  element  in  success  or  in 
achievement,  viz.,  motivation.  There 
is  little  question  that  many  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  excluded  from  our  uni¬ 


versities  <Hi  the  basis  of  a  low  aptitude 
test,  still  possesses  adequate  capacity 
to  complete  the  average  conventional 
collie  course,  were  the  individual  to 
be  sufficiently  motivated  to  induce  him 
or  her  to  use  that  capacity  to  its  ut¬ 
most  potentiality.  Thus,  there  seems 
to  be  sufficient  evidence  to  indicate 
that  failure  in  almost  any  area  of  life 
frequditly  is  the  result  not  of  any  lack 
of  capacity  but  of  lack  of  interest  or 
motivation. 

This  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  “scales”  or  aptitude  tests,  perform¬ 
ance  in  relation  to  which  is  used  as  an 
index  of  a  student’s  ability  to  succeed 
in  a  ooll^  career.  The  makers  of 
these  tests  themselves  would  be  the 
first  to  recognize  their  fallibility  and 
their  limitations.  They  are,  however, 
the  best  we  have  at  the  present  time 
and  do  perform  valuable  service.  It 
must  be  recognized,  however,  that  they 
are  constructed  to  predict  within  a 
relatively  narrow  field  of  traditional 
patterns  and  operate  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  all  students  will  deliver  a 
rather  uniform  output  of  energy.  Psy¬ 
chologists  themselves  question  the  val¬ 
idity  of  these  tests  to  predict  in  all 
fields  r^rdless  of  the  types  of  special 
skills  required.  Many  students  upon 
learning  that  they  have  received  a  low 
score  on  some  of  these  tests  conclude 
that  they  can  never  do  superior  work 
in  collf^  courses  and  immediately 
settle  down  to  mediocrity.  Mental 
tests  have  no  such  infallibility  in  pre¬ 
diction.  Occasionally  individuals  with 
low  scores  on  aptitude  tests  demon¬ 
strate  very  accq)table,  if  not  superior, 
coll^  work.  But  someone  says,  “Our 
prediction  is  not  based  upon  an  apti¬ 
tude  test  alone,  but  upon  preparatory 
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school  performance  as  well.”  Quite 
true,  but  even  this  needs  further  an¬ 
alysis  in  terms  of  motivation.  Not  a 
few  students  have  simply  “gone 
through”  high  school  with  no  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  what  they  were  doing  and 
no  inspiration  to  attempt  superior  per¬ 
formance. 

Performance  in  secondary  school 
has  aroused  educators  in  this  field  to 
make  a  careful  analysis  of  the  entire 
educational  system  with  a  view  to 
complete  reorganization.  A  number 
of  states  have  suggested  a  curriculum 
revision  and  the  new  offerings  show 
little  relation  to  the  traditional  cur¬ 
riculum.  The  emphasis  is  upon  ad¬ 
justing  the  curriculum  to  the  abilities 
and  the  interests  of  the  student.  Pre¬ 
diction  on  the  basis  of  performance  in 
this  type  of  a  system  would  hold  much 
more  validity  than  performance  in  the 
traditional  high  school. 

Dorothy  Brande  in  Wake  Up  and 
Live  quotes  Benjamin  Franklin  as 
saying,  “Mankind  is  very  superficial 
and  dastardly;  they  begin  upon  a 
thing,  but  meeting  with  a  difficulty 
they  fly  from  it  discouraged.”  She 
accounts  for  this  phenomenon  in  a 
very  interesting  way.  She  says  why 
not  run  away  when  it  becomes  hard 
because  after  a  single  effort  you  can 
for  the  rest  of  your  life  enjoy  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  if  you  had  tried  just  once 
more  you  would  have  succeeded.  You 
are  now  prepared  to  become  a  critic 
of  all  others’  efforts.  You  have  inside 
information.  You  can  look  upon  those 
who  do  succeed  with  a  hint  of  “stand¬ 
ards  of  excellence  untouched  by  those 
who  are  still  trying  to  run  the  dusty 
race;  standards  so  marvelous,  so  un¬ 
attainable,  that  failure  to  reach  them 


i!»  more  honorable,  you  may  imply, 
than  another  man’s  easy  success.”  In 
this  manner  you  will  have  “avoided 
the  struggle,  the  pain,  the  humiliations 
lhat  attend  outward  activity.” 

This  applies  not  only  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  student,  but  to  the  institution 
as  well.  In  most  of  our  colleges  when 
the  institution  fails  in  the  task  of 
training  the  student  and  if  compelled 
to  send  him  home  because  of  low 
marks,  it  is  done  with  pride  rather 
than  with  a  feeling  of  self  criticism, 
or  at  least  of  self  analysis.  The  insti¬ 
tution  assures  itself  that  these  people 
have  failed  because  its  standards  are 
high,  and  after  all  standards  are  sa¬ 
cred,  they  are  a  mark  of  distinction 
and  should  be  hard  to  reach.  By  this 
method  of  reasoning  we  escape  the 
condemnation  of  our  more  mature 
judgment  and  excuse  our  downright 
laziness.  This  rationalization  makes 
it  easy  to  wash  our  hands  of  the  en¬ 
tire  matter. 

Lest  it  be  supposed  that  the  writer 
is  subscribing  to  a  program  of  inferior 
standards  let  us  recognize  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  standards  that 
are  rich,  creative,  and  contribute  to 
human  dignity  and  standards  that  are 
merely  difficult  to  attain.  Standards 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
goals  or  desired  “outcomes”  in  the 
educational  process.  It  is  goals  and 
not  standards  that  are  sacred.  Stand¬ 
ards  are  only  a  means  to  an  end,  that 
is,  the  attainment  of  goals.  If  our 
goals  be  unworthy,  then  r^rdless  of 
how  hard  our  standards  are  to  reach, 
they  are  inferior.  On  the  other  hand 
if  our  goals  are  worthy  then  any  stand¬ 
ard  that  will  achieve  them  cannot  be 
despised. 
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The  national  committee  on  educa¬ 
tional  policy  has  suggested  a  number 
of  significant  goals  desirable  for  a 
democratic  society.  From  these  I  sug¬ 
gest  three.  (1)  A  consciousness  of 
the  dignity  of  human  personality,  (2) 
a  sense  of  personal  self-reliance  and 
(3)  a  clear  concept  and  practice  of 
democratic  living.  If  we  accept  these 
goals  as  representing  highly  desirable 
“outcomes”  in  a  democratic  culture 
then  training  that  will  achieve  them 
certainly  should  be  criticized  with 
caution  from  the  standpoint  of  stand¬ 
ards. 

There  is  little  that  can  be  said  of 
the  training  necessary  to  reach  these 
goals  either  from  the  point  of  view  of 
j  attern  or  quality.  We  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  expert  to  say  the  final  word  as 
to  the  relation  between  curricular  ac¬ 
tivity  and  final  outcome.  However, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  American  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates,  including  many  that  are  refused 
admission  into  our  institutions  of 
higher  education  today,  if  sufficiently 
motivated  would  be  fit  subjects  for  col¬ 
lege  training,  and  capable  of  pursuing 
in  a  dignified  manner  a  curriculum 
properly  organized  to  achieve  these 
outcomes. 

The  prediction  of  success  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  measured  capacities  alone  offers 
some  serious  problems.  In  it  there  is 
a  danger  of  building  an  educational 
“aristocracy  of  brains,”  and  brains  are 
interpreted  as  an  ability  to  follow  a 
traditional  college  curriculum.  This 
method  tends  to  segregate  those  who 
are  capable  of  performing  satisfactori¬ 
ly  the  tasks  set  by  one  group  of  meas¬ 
uring  scales  and  providing  them  with 


a  college  education  which  is  denied 
others  who  might  perform  with  equal 
satisfaction  in  relation  to  another  and 
different  set  of  scales.  We  term  the 
former  group  the  “elite”  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  group  the  “dumbbells.”  This  seg¬ 
regation  violates  the  principles  of  de¬ 
mocracy  and  lays  the  foundation  for 
a  totalitarian  philosophy. 

Our  democracy  is  built  upon  the 
assumption  that  every  normal  individ¬ 
ual  is  capable  of  intelligent  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  various  processes  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Our  problems  of  govern¬ 
ment  grow  more  complex  as  we  become 
a  part  of  a  world  economy.  Also, 
when  we  move  from  a  rural  to  an  ur¬ 
ban  culture,  as  we  have  in  the  United 
States,  the  success  of  a  democracy  de¬ 
pends  to  no  small  degree  upon  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  social  metabolism,  that 
is,  the  d^ree  to  which  we  are  able  to 
integrate  all  the  diverse  elements  of 
our  population  into  an  intelligent  uni¬ 
fied  social  order.  If  we  build  an  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  education  by  denying  to 
those  who  through  lack  of  interest  or 
ability  have  not  measured  up  to  our 
traditional  single  track  educational 
system,  the  privileges  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  we  will  fail  to  foster  the  demo¬ 
cratic  principle. 

A  final  question  might  well  be,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  A 
very  simple  and,  perhaps,  even  naive 
answer  is  that  we  might  seek  to  moti¬ 
vate  every  student  so  as  to  induce  him 
or  her  to  deliver  a  maximum  output 
of  energy  in  pursuing  a  college  cur¬ 
riculum  so  constituted  as  to  contribute 
to  the  achievement  of  the  goals  that 
we  accept  as  most  desirable  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society.  The  problem  of  gear- 
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ing  interest  to  capacity  is  an  age-old 
problem.  It  is  nevertheless  an  impor¬ 
tant  consideration  in  this  connection. 
Modem  education  is  at  least  offering 
a  suggested  solution  through  its  pro¬ 
gram  of  vocational  guidance  and  coun¬ 
seling.  A  discussion  of  the  theory  ly¬ 
ing  back  of  this  program  would  carry 
us  too  far  afield.  It  seems  reasonable, 
however,  to  believe  that  when  we  suc¬ 


ceed  in  finding,  first,  a  student’s  ca-' 
pacity,  second,  his  interests,  and  third,  ' 
providing  for  him  a  prc^am  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  his  interests  and  yet  lies  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  his  capacity,  we  will 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  solving 
.  this  problem  and  will  have  discovered 
a  means  of  extending  the  values  of 
higher  education  to  a  far  greater  num¬ 
ber  than  are  now  considered  eligible. 
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Ue  TRUE-FALSE  TEST: 

A  REPLY  TO  COUNT  ETOXINOD 

By  LEE  J.  CRONBACH 


A  RECENT  writer  confesses  an 
aim  “to  reverse  certain  vicious 
consequences  of  an  otherwise 
excellent  technique  for  quickly  meas¬ 
uring  the  nature  and  extent  of  learn¬ 
ing.”*  His  proposal,  in  short,  is  to 
score  true-false  tests  by  the  right-mi¬ 
nus-two-times  wrongs  formula  in  the 
hope  of  reducing  guesswork.  While 
it  is  highly  possible  that  the  writer, 
“Count  Sussicran  Etoxinod,”  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  facetious  research  to  deter^ 
mine  how  unreasonable  material  need 
be  before  arousing  protest  from  read¬ 
ers,  the  entire  presentation  is  suflS- 
ciently  vigorous  and  plausible  that 
some  remarks  in  disagreement  seem  in 
order. 

The  essential  fault  with  the  pro¬ 
posal  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  writer 
overlooks  the  basic  aim  in  testing.  A 
test  score  is  a  piece  of  information 
telling  how  well  the  student  has 
achieved  a  certain  objective.  If  two 
students  have  different  scores,  the  one 
with  the  higher  score  should  be  supe¬ 
rior  in  the  activity  being  taught.  It 
is  then  reasonable  for  others  to  inter¬ 
pret  a  grade  in  chemistry  as  indicat¬ 
ing  how  thoroughly  a  student  has  mas¬ 
tered  chemistry.  When  the  test  is 
used  to  fill  other  purposes,  the  score 
becomes  invalid  for  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  measurement;  essentially,  the 
more  elements  that  enter  a  score,  the 


less  meaningful  it  becomes.  Respon¬ 
sible  educators  long  ago  ceased  lower¬ 
ing  a  child’s  grade  if  he  talked  back 
to  the  teacher.  As  a  grade  is  limited 
to  achievement,  with  personality  traits 
being  disregarded  or  reported  in  sepa¬ 
rate  ratings,  grades  become  more  use¬ 
ful,  because  they  mean,  more  nearly, 
one  thing  only.  The  Count  proposes 
to  obtain  a  score  which  measures,  not 
knowledge,  but  a  composite  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  willingness  to  gamble. 

That  this  procedure  is  illogical  may 
be  shown  by  two  considerations.  First, 
if  a  student  were  to  fail  one  of  Count 
Etoxinod’s  tests,  scored  R-2W,  how 
could  his  grade  be  interpreted  ?  Does 
this  mean  that  he  deserved  to  fail  be¬ 
cause  of  total  lack  of  knowledge,  or 
does  it  mean  that  he  tried  to  make  up 
for  partial  ignorance  by  guessing,  and 
as  n  result  fails  because  of  a  lack  of 
conservatism  ?  Second,  if  it  were  to 
be  conceded  that  the  R-2W  scoring  has 
some  merit  over  and  above  R-W,  by 
what  right  could  one  eliminate  use  of 
R-3W,  R-lOW,  or  R-IOOOW  ?  Educa¬ 
tors  must  by  now  have  become  wary 
of  panaceas  which  have  neither  l(^ical 
nor  empirical  foundation ;  let  the 
Count  demonstrate  why  2  is  a  magic 
number.  In  truth,  in  the  RrW  score 
one’s  knowledge  is  more  important  in 
giving  a  good  grade  than  erne’s  disin¬ 
clination  to  gamble.  In  the  R-IOOOW 


1  Count  SuMloran  Etoxinod,  "How  to  Checkmate  Certain  Vicious  Consequences  of  True- 
False  Tests,”  "Education,”  December,  1$40, 
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score,  one  gamble  is  so  costly  that  only 
the  foolhardy  will  answer  anything; 
result:  the  score  becomes  almost  en¬ 
tirely  a  measure  of  tendency  to  gam¬ 
ble.  Obviously,  weights  under  1000 
merely  strike  more  nearly  a  balance 
between  a  measure  of  knowledge  and 
one  of  gambling. 

In  some  curricula  it  is  highly  de¬ 
sirable  to  build  in  students  a  cautious 
attitude,  opposed  to  gambling  on 
knowledge.  It  is  Intimate  to  measure 
this  outcome  and  include  it  in  the 
grade.  What  is  pernicious  is  to  in¬ 
clude  measures  of  such  varied  traits 
ns  knowledge  and  caution  in  the  same 
score,  without  differentiation  to  make 
the  data  meaningful.  The  solution  is 
to  give  the  test  on  achievement  as  usu¬ 
al,  and  to  supplement  it  with  a 
gambling  test — perhaps  the  R-IOOOW 
procedure  would  serve.  Lest  the 
Count  declare  that  gambling  is  so 
heavily  punished  that  under  the  R-2W 
procedure,  a  strong  doubt  must  be  ex¬ 
pressed.  As  the  odds  go  higher,  some 
I'eople  drop  from  any  contest.  But 
some  are  also  left.  If  common  expe¬ 
rience  needs  supplement,  Miss  Swine- 
ford  has  shown  clearly  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  gamble  which  some  people 
have  more  than  others,  apart  from 
their  ability  on  the  test.*  Her  evi¬ 
dence,  incidentally,  came  from  a  pro¬ 
cedure  somewhat  similar  to  the  Count’s 
method  of  “measuring  the  nature  and 
extent  of  learning.” 

The  philosophical  argument  is  raised 
again:  “What  if  one  guessed  in  life 
situations!”  The  implication  is  that 
in  life  all  decisions  must  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  certain  knowledge,  and 


that  training  the  pupil  to  take  chances 
is  fitting  him  badly  for  life.  Actu¬ 
ally,  of  course,  life  contains  far  more 
temptation  to  gamble  than  the  true- 
false  test  does ;  the  person  who  refused 
to  take  those  risks  until  all  the  facts 
were  in  his  grasp  would  be  committed 
for  observation  by  the  first  handy  psy¬ 
chiatrist.  If  in  life  situations  one  did 
not  act  on  uncertain  grounds,  who 
would  get  married?  who  would  send 
his  children  to  school  to  prepare  for 
life?  or  who  would  eat  hash?  If  the 
Count  desires  to  prepare  for  life  in 
the  sense  that  a  mental  hygienist 
w’ould  recommend,  his  students  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  encouraged  to  learn  a  great 
many  things  so  well  that  they  have 
wnfidence  in  themselves,  but  not  so 
well  that  they  would  never  answer 
wrong.  Life  is  not  a  game  where  the 
rewards  go  to  the  most  certain.  The 
fellow  who  “never  yet  made  one  mis¬ 
take”  probably  never  made  anything. 

If  the  true-false  test  is  to  be  used 
to  punish  faults  of  personality,  pos- 
fcibly  the  more  valuable  proposal  would 
stem  from  observing  that  in  life  say¬ 
ing  “Yes”  gets  one  in  much  more 
trouble  than  a  “No.”  Could  not  a 
formula  such  as  “Minuses-minus-two- 
limes-plusses”  be  devised  which  would 
teach  the  student  to  be  skeptical  ? 
True,  such  a  score  would  not  measure 
his  competence  in  the  field  tested,  but 
then —  I 

One  may  also  consider  the  fact  that 
the  student  who  has  an  honest  misun¬ 
derstanding —  w'ho  has  learned  care¬ 
fully,  certainly,  but  incorrectly  —  is 
penalized  as  heavily  as  the  bluffer  the 
Count  so  abhors.  While  one  should 


2  FVancra  8win«ford.  ’The  lleaaurement  of  a  Personality  Trait,"  "Journal  of  Educational 
Ps>’choloKy,"  April,  1938. 
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not  commend  faulty  comprehension, 
to  adopt  a  procedure  which  classes  it 
with  and  treats  it  like  ‘‘shameful 
bluffing”  does  not  indicate  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  of  the  dull. 

At  about  this  point,  one  expects  to 
hear  the  echo  of  the  Count’s  challenge 
to  state  “why — or  not — one  approves 
bis  method;  and  if  not,  whether  the 
negative  decision  is  the  result  of  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  R-2W  formula.” 
The  present  writer,  for  stated  reasons, 
is  more  than  willing  to  declare  that 
his  opinion  is  not  and  will  not  be  based 
on  a  trial  of  the  method.  But  to  re¬ 
move  the  curse  from  a  discussion 
based  solely  on  logic  and  psychology, 
with  no  empirical  data,  this  fact  may 
be  added. 

On  the  campus  where  the  writer 
teaches,  instructors  in  certain  other 
departments  do  use  scores  like  R-2W. 
If  this  procedure  teaches  the  students 
in  those  courses  not  to  guess  (except 
in  that  situation),  the  writer  can  give 


testimony  that  that  learning  is  quickly 
lost.  Coming  from  those  courses,  in¬ 
to  one  where  there  is  no  extraordinary 
penalty  for  error,  students  seem  able 
to  guess  with  all  their  original  fervor. 
Conclusion:  the  value  claimed  by  the 
Count  is  not  attained  in  any  signifi¬ 
cant  fashion.  But  do  not  these  tests 
have  some  effect  ?  Unfortunately  they 
do.  Comments  from  students  in  those 
courses  indicate  that  they  learn  to 
dread  objective  examinations;  more¬ 
over,  as  pressure  to  do  well  on  the  test 
is  counteracted  by  pressure  that  fear 
of  penalties  brings,  the  student’s  ten¬ 
sion  increases  to  an  undesirable  pitch. 

It  is  perhaps  regrettable  that  the 
Count’s  discussion  could  not  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  unbiased  analysis.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  present  discussion  will 
show  that,  while  the  proposal  does  not 
“confuse  teaching  with  testing,”  this 
is  only  because  a  measure  of  such 
mixed  behaviors  fails  to  test  anything 
at  all. 
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TEACHERS  and  the  Majority  Vote 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


ONE  of  the  most  wholesome 
changes  going  on  in  American 
schools — we  hope  it  is  generally 
going  on — is  the  decline  of  autocratic 
rule  by  principals  in  favor  of  more 
democratic  rule  by  the  faculties.  One 
of  the  best  observations  to  be  made 
about  the  change  is  that  it  is  basic  to 
the  teaching  of  democracy  to  the  chil¬ 
dren.  How  can  autocratically  con¬ 
trolled  teachers  democratically  control 
pupils?  Only  a  few  8upei>teaehers 
could. 

But  as  democratic  methods  are  in¬ 
creasingly  employed  for  determining 
what  the  faculty  thinks  ought  to  be 
done  about  this  or  that  problem,  ws 
all  have  lots  to  learn.  For  instance, 
action  as  the  result  of  majority  vote 
is  often  so  simple  that  it  is  dangerous. 

Majority  vote  has  brought  a  number 
of  perils  to  American  democracy  in 
recent  years.  Who  will  deny  that  back 
of  many  majority  votes  has  been  self¬ 
ishness  ?  Who  will  say  that  many  re¬ 
cent  majority  decisions  have  not  been 
made  in  the  interest  of  temporary  se¬ 
curity  rather  than  long-time  security? 
Who  will  not  blush  when  he  thinks  of 
some  majority  votes  that  stood  for  the 
immoral  rather  than  the  moral,  all  be¬ 
cause  the  moral  is  never  popular  ? 
Who  will  accept  with  complete  satis¬ 
faction  a  5-4  Supreme  Court  decision  ? 
The  American  people,  if  they  are  to 
survive  as  a  great  nation,  are  going  to 
have  to  make  a  re-examination  of  this 


majority  vote  business  and  alter  meth¬ 
ods  somewhat  in  order  to  safeguard 
their  freedom  for  future  generations. 

And  one  place  to  begin  is  in  the 
schools.  It  is  time  that  teachers  ex¬ 
amined  the  principle  of  majority  vote 
with  some  care.  It  is  not  to  be  aban¬ 
doned,  to  be  sure.  But  it  appears  that 
it  must  be  r^ulated,  must  be  handled 
with  care.  Wisdom,  it  has  been  re¬ 
vealed,  frequently  is  expressed  in  the 
minority  vote.  The  fact  then  that 
maority  vote  is  not  always  right  must 
be  commonly  distributed  for  consump¬ 
tion  so  that  it  can  be  a  factor  in  judg^ 
ments.  In  school  faculties  there  is 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  topic  and 
educate  the  members  before  a  vote  is 
taken.  The  process  requires  time,  the 
persons  concerned  being  human  be¬ 
ings.  When  such  a  regulated  major¬ 
ity  vote  is  cast,  it  should  have  some 
meaning.  But  there  are  many  occa¬ 
sions  when  the  majority  vote  is  so 
doubtfully  wise  that  the  group  should 
decide  that  the  conclusion  is  only  tem¬ 
porary;  that  the  whole  subject  must 
be  re-opened  later,  after  more  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  had. 

If  teachers,  as  the  result  of  their 
own  experience,  will  learn  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  meaning  of  the  majority  vote, 
they  will  certainly  pass  on  to  children 
what  they  find  to  be  true.  If  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  taught  the  dangers  of  ma¬ 
jority  vote,  then  a  decade  or  two  hence 
voters  might  possibly  be  a  little  more 
intelligent. 
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New  Frontiers.  Briggt,  Jark$on,  Bo- 
leniua  and  Herzberg.  A  new  book  of 
literature  for  the  Senior  High  School. 
Maps,  cuts  and  half-tones.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  A  Co.:  Boston.  1941.  680  pp.  $1.92. 

This  beautifully  bound  and  amply  illus¬ 
trated  new  textbook  will  be  welcomed  by 
teachers  and  pupils  alike.  Its  covers  in 
red,  black,  and  gold  are  but  a  hint  of  the 
riches  within.  Short  stories  by  famous 
contemporary  writers,  choice  narrative 
poems,  essays  that  will  appeal  to  every 
taste,  notable  one-act  plays,  that  classic 
novel  of  adventure.  Treasure  Island,  a 
complete  play  by  Shakespeare,  fascinat¬ 
ing  biographies,  gems  of  lyric  poetry, — 
what  more  could  anyone  ask  for  in  a  book 
of  this  sort ! 

When  I  compare  the  contents  of  this 
rare  book  with  the  meager  offerings  of 
the  readers  we  had  in  school  forty  years 
ago — and  only  one  reader  a  year — I  envy 
the  pupils  of  today.  Almost  seven  hun¬ 
dred  pages  of  the  best  in  literature.  You 
must  see  the  book  to  appreciate  it ;  and 
having  seen  it,  you  will  inevitably  ask  to 
have  it  for  your  pupils. — E.  L.  Getchbix, 
Boston  University  School  of  Education. 

Bomance.  Briggs,  Herzberg,  Jackson 
and  Bolenius,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton.  1940.  724  pages,  profusely  illus¬ 

trated.  $2.00. 

The  names  of  the  editors  are  ample 
assurance  of  the  excellence  of  this  new 
hook  of  literature  for  the  Senior  High 
School.  Here  are  stories  of  courage, 
adventure,  good  sportsmanship;  essays 
about  getting  a  job,  improving  one’s  man¬ 
ners,  and  adventuring  in  far  places;  po¬ 
ems  that  tell  stirring  tales,  rouse  appre¬ 
ciation  of  noble  ideals,  or  appeal  to  a 
sense  of  humor ;  one-act  plays  by  Booth 
Tarkington  and  Rachael  Field ;  splendid 
hiographical  sketches  by  Paul  De  Kruif, 
Edna  Ferber,  Gamaliel  ‘  Bradford  and 
others ;  novels  by  Dickens  and  Sabatini ; 
and  Shakespeare’s  “As  You  Like  It.’’  The 


admirable  Study  Tests  will  prove  of  great 
help  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  the 
brief  biographies  of  authors  whose  works 
appear  in  this  very  attractive  book  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  closing  pages. 

To  one  brought  up  on  Tennyson,  as 
was  your  reviewer,  the  inclusion  of  three 
of  the  immortal  “Idylls  of  the  King”  will 
be  the  particular  high  lights  of  this  new 
book. 

The  abundant  use  of  pictures  to  aid  the 
text  is  to  be  highly  commended.  At  the 
close  of  each  section  of  the  book  an  exer¬ 
cise  or  group  of  exercises  called  Using 
Your  Eyes  is  supplied.  These  are  of  many 
kinds.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  simple 
mystery  story  told  in  pictures  to  test  the 
pupil’s  ability  to  read  accurately,  observe 
carefully,  and  make  sound  deductions. 
Others  are  used  with  equal  ingenuity. 

All  in  all,  here  is  a  book  that  cannot 
fail  to  delight  both  boys  and  girls.  It 
contains  almost  everything  that  a  high 
school  student  could  dream  of  in  a  read¬ 
er.  And  the  alert  teacher  will  find  in  it 
so  many  helps,  so  many  suggestions  for 
effective  teaching,  that  she  will  want  to 
have  it  adopted  for  use  in  her  own  class¬ 
es. — E.  L.  Gitcheix. 

Fitting  Yourself  for  Business:  What 
the  Employer  Wants  Beyond  Skills.  By 
Elizabeth  Oregg  MaeOibbon.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  New  York.  1941.  xvii  -j-  456 
pages.  $2.00. 

Just  as  business  men  take  technical 
skill  training  for  granted,  so  does  Mrs. 
MacGibbon  assume  that  one  should  not 
apply  for  a  position  without  the  neces¬ 
sary  skill  qualifications.  Therefore,  this 
book  is  devoted  to  informing  the  business 
student  about  “What  the  Employer  Wants 
Beyond  Skills.” 

The  author  talks  directly  and  intimate¬ 
ly  to  the  student  throughout  the  book. 
The  information  is  intended  to  prepare  the 
beginner  to  adjust  himself  through  the 
stages  of  choosing  a  vocation,  seeking  an 
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interview,  eecuring  a  job,  and  being  pro¬ 
moted  on  the  job.  There  are  plenty  of 
“do’a”  and  “don’t’*”  illnat  rated  by  stories 
galore  from  personal  experience,  and  re¬ 
ports  and  charts  of  business  men’s  opin¬ 
ions. 

The  ideas  in  this  book  are  not  new. 
Ix)ng  have  business  teachers  known  that 
poor  personality  has  been  a  greater  cause 
for  dismissal  than  insufficient  skill.  But 
this  book  goes  further;  it  gives  an  inside 
picture  of  how  personality  helps  or  hin¬ 
ders  in  the  office.  The  first  four  chapters 
are  directed  toward  guidance  in  choosing 
a  vocation,  the  remaining  twelve  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  behavior  for  developing 
desirable  attitudes  toward  appearance, 
adjustment,  personality,  spending  an  in¬ 
come,  and  a  philosophy  of  life. 

“Fitting  Yourself  for  Business”  could 
be  used  either  as  a  reference  book  or  as 
a  textbook.  The  homeroom  teacher  could 
use  the  first  four  chapters  as  reference 
material  in  guiding  students  in  making 
a  choice  of  a  vocation.  The  material  in 
the  remaining  chapters  could  be  used  in 
advanced  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  of¬ 
fice  practice  classes.  There  are  exercises 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  classified  as 
“Questions,”  “Topics  for  Discussion,”  and 
“Projects.”  The  book  is  written  directly 
to  the  student,  in  his  language,  and  on 
his  level  of  understanding.  It  should  be 
tascinating  reading  to  a  student  prepar¬ 
ing  for  an  office  job.  —  Rubt  I.  Coohbs, 
South  Boston  High  School. 

Philosophy,  Education,  and  Certainty. 
By  Robert  L.  Cooke.  Zonderwan  Publish¬ 
ing  House,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  1940. 
392  pp.  -{-  index.  $2.75. 

The  title  of  this  volume  is  challenging. 
The  inter-relation  between  philosophy  and 
education  is  a  subject  difficult  to  tackle 
indeed.  Now,  to  point  out  the  road  to  cer¬ 
tainty  is  at  least  a  courageous  enterprise. 

The  need  for  such  a  text  was  impera¬ 
tive.  In  a  democracy,  where  all  sides  of 
a  problem  are  publicly  weighed  and  scru¬ 
tinized,  one  must  hear  a  scholarly  voice 
from  a  standpoint  in  contrast  to  the  one 
prevailing.  The  book  sets  forth,  in  con¬ 
sistent  Protestant  fashion,  the  Scriptural 


view  of  education,  and  this  is  definitely  a 
contribution. 

But,  first,  let  it  be  noted  that  the  au¬ 
thor  “in  pursuance  of  a  well-considered 
purpose”  used  secondary  sources  only 
throughout  the  text,  to  support  his  trea¬ 
tise.  By  adopting  this  method  “it  is  hoped 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  student  better 
to  understand  the  significance  of  present- 
day  educational  philosophy.”  This  is 
open  to  criticism  and  disagreement;  on 
the  other  hand,  once  this  step  was  taken 
deliberately  one  may  just  as  well  rest 
at  this. 

The  author  endeavors  to  give,  among 
other  important  topics,  a  bird’s-eye  view 
of  the  whole  field  of  philosophy.  To  this 
he  devotes  a  significant  portion  of  his 
book.  The  treatment  is  of  great  value, 
but  a  discussion  based  on  secondary 
sources  only,  one  feels,  is  inadequate. 
Aside  from  this,  one  is  impelled  to  agree 
with  the  author  that  without  a  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  the  past  one  may  fail  “to 
understand  many  developments  of  the 
present  day,  for  without  doubt,  much,  if 
not  all,  of  the  most  modem  of  the  ‘new’ 
education  has  its  roots  deep  in  the  past” 
(p.  144  f.).  That  “a  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation  means  simply  and  literally  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  philosophy  to  education” 
stands  obvious. 

One  may  turn  now  to  give  some  short 
notes,  and  a  very  few  only  as  dictated 
by  space  limitations,  on  the  author’s  par¬ 
ticular  point  of  view.  First,  committing 
himself  in  advance  to  a  pronounced  ide¬ 
ology,  or  theology.  Dr.  Cooke  has  sacri¬ 
ficed  depth  for  breadth  in  his  analysis  of 
the  various  schools  which  differ  from  his. 
Second,  granted  the  limitations  of  human 
reasoning,  and  the  importance  of  faith  in 
man’s  persistent  efforts  in  the  realm  of 
thinking,  a  sequent  sort  of  resignation, 
with  a  supplanted  reliance  on  a  Higher 
Power  alone,  is  not  conducive  to  progress. 

In  general.  Professor  Cooke’s  presenta¬ 
tion  is  timely.  It  should  contribute 
towards  a  re-examlnatlon  of  some  values 
in  our  educational  theory  and  practice. — 
Mattbicx  J.  Shore,  New  York  City. 


